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ICE-BOATS ON THE HUDSON. 


THE ice-yacht is a hoat on skates, and is im- 
pelled by the wind in the same manner as an 
ordinary yacht. There has been for some time 
at Poughkeepsie, in this State, an Ice Yacht Club, 
modeled after the New York Yacht Club. Thus 

» ‘the frozen waters of the Hudson do not by any 
means impede the winter navigation of the river; 
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indeed, with a strong wind and upon a smooth 
surface of ice, one of these:ice-boats will attain 
a speed of one mile per minute, thus outrunni 
the locomotive, and literally flying with the ene 
of the wind. | 
For several winters a race has been contem- 
between these singular yachts; but the 
condition of the ice has never been favorable at the 
} time agreed upon. Our illustration on this page 


\ 


shows the fleet at Poughkeepsie: This fleet con- 
sists of eight boats: the Flying Cloud, owned by 


Invine GRINNELL ; the Icicle, by Joun Roose- |} 


VELT; the Snow Squall, by THEopore V. Joun- 
ston; the Uns, by Aaron Innis; the Flying 
Dutchman, by. THEopore Van, Kieex; the 
Haze, by Joun Jay Innis; the Restless, by 
Commodore O. H. Boorn ; and the Snow Flake, 
by THomas Parisu. 
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WE give on this page an illustration of the de- 
structive conflagration at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
on the morning of the 26th of December. The 
Lyceum Hall, in which the fire originated, was 
totally destroyed; and the high wind spread the 
flames rapidly across the street to Frazier’s 


Block, which contained four large shoe-manufac- 
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CONGRESS AND GEORGIA. 


ONGRESS will now address itself to work. 
There is no election at hand to retard or 
paralyze it. The eountry has expressed its 
will plainly both as to the general principle,of 
reconstruction and of the financial policy. The 
questions that remain are of expediency and 
detail. 

One of the first of this kind is what is known 
as the Georgia question, arising from the doubt 
thrown upon the conformity of the action of that * 
State to the intention of thé Reconstruction Act. 
Of course it is not a matter of hair-splitting or 
of special pleading. Congress intended to se- 
cure equal political rights among the citizens ; 
and if by any quibble or straining, or literal in- 
terpretation, or by any serious oversight in the 
law, that purpose has been defeated, it is the 
duty of Congress to remedy the difficulty. Con- 
gress certainly did not mean that any disabling 
laws of the old slavery system should deprive 
any new citizen either of his right to vote or to 
be yoted for. It meant no juggle of any kind; 


. and if it should appear that the Legislature was 


organized in contravention of the spirit of the 
reconstruction law, or, of the other hand, that its 
exclusion of the colored members was literal- 
ly valid under the constitutioh adopted, there 
ought to be no delay in such action as will pre- 
vent any recurrence of the mischief. | 

Georgia has not yet been recognized as a 
State reorganized according ‘to the will of Con- 
gress, and titat willis supreme upon the subject. 
‘The people hiave settled that point. The argu- 
ment for doing nothing is not, therefore, one 
of constitutional principle, it is solely one or 
expediency, If Senacor TRrMBULL, who is un- 
derstood to favor the inaction of Congress, can 
show that it will be better for the welfare of all 
the people of the State that Congress should 


. acquiesce in the expulsion of the colored mem- 


bers, and in the participation in the organiza- 
tion of incompetent. personssgin other words, 
if he can show that it is expedient that in the 
case of Georgia the requirements of the Recon- 
struction Act should be disregarded ; or if he 
can prove that they have been literally observed, 
and that the consequences are likely to be gen- 
‘erally advantageous, he will be entitled to the 
srmpathy of the Senaie and of the country. 


’ But he should beware of generalization; for the 


cas? is exceptional, and he should remember— 
as he undoubtedly will—that the substance is 
much more important than the form. Senator 
‘TRUMBULL is an acute, an able, an experienced, 
and an independent legislator, and he does not 
speak at randomA We therefore anticipate his 
remarks with peculiar interest. 

There is one consideration which we feel sure 
will not escape him. He knows, of course, how 
hostile the old‘sentiment of the Southern States 

s to the new political clement. He knows how 
angularly unfortunate the freedmen are from 
their previous condition, and in the extreme 
difficulty which they_experience of obtaining 


' Jand. He has séen in the Conduct of the late 


election under what kind of practical terrorism 
they lie; and he knows, with all intelligent 
men, that terrorism is at this time merely la- 
tent, and would immediately actively manifest 
itself upon the slightest opportunity. He must 
perceive, of course, that the paramount neces- 
sity of the situation: is the abiding conviction 
of the hostile element in the Jately disturbed 
States of the inexorable determination of the 
country that this persecution of the freedmen 
must cease. Now it can not be abolished by law. 
‘It will indeed be very slowly removed even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances. But 
esery thing, upon the part of Congress or of: 
Northern sentiment, which seems to tolerate 
‘this persecution is an ‘incalculable harm to the 
welfare of every one of those States, It en- 
courages the suspicion that there is no more real 
sympathy for the freedmen in the loyal States 
than in the others, and that at last ‘“‘ the North” 
will be tired out, and will abandon the negro 
‘to his “natural condition.” 

How foolish such a view is it is unnecessary 
to point out, but it is equally unnecessary to 
deny that it exists. How injurious, also, such a 
view #°to the general tranquillity is obvious. It. 
becomes then a very impoftant element in every 
question of expediency that the moral weight 
of Congressional action tend to emphasize still 
more strongly the gact that the national pur- 
pose in this aver fixed as ever. The 
Senate may therefore\very properly ask it- 
self whether if a literal’ obedience to the Re- 
construction Act defeats in a vital point the 
very intention of the law, it will recognize a 
State which uses the letter to defeat the spirit ; 
while if the literal obedience be not proved, it 


} was reasoned out of existence. 


may with equal cogency inquire whether the 
inexpediency of countenancing the exclusion 
of the colored members of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture is not necessarily greater than that of ex- 
cluding the State itself until the purpose of its 
restoration is secured, 

The difficulty with Democratic reasoning in 
this country since the year 1860 has been its 
total disregard of the controlling fact of the sit- 
uation, which was civil war. It has constantly 
implied that the nation must submit to destrac- 
tion, if only the constitutional argument could 
be carried against it. Prove that the nation 
had no constitutional right to take every usual 
means Of war to preserve its existence, and it 
This was what 
the rebels did before the war began. They. had 
satisfied themselves that it was unconstitutional 
for the Union to resist dissolution by force. 
Such a conclusion was the simple ecstasy of 
folly. This Democratic reasoning, peremptorily 
baffled by the war itself, has been sedulously 
continued since active hostilities ended. It has 
conducted the reconstruction debate as it did 
the war debate. This, too, was part of the 
same exquisite folly. ‘The war.is not over un- 
til the victorious party has settled the founda- 
tions of peace. This is the principle which 
Congress affirmed and the President denied, 
and which the people have again and again and 
now finally settled. We hope that no strain of 
the kind of reasoning of which we spe: -k will be 
heard in the debate upon the Georgia question. 
It is not a question of the right of the State ; it 
is solely an inquiry in what way, upon a fair 
consideration of all the circumstances, the equal 
political rights of all the people of Georgia may 
be most fully, secured. 


REPEAL OF THE TENURE-OF- 
OFFICE ACT. 


THERE is a forcible expression of opinion in 
many leading Republican papers in favor of the 
repeal of the Tenure-of-Office Act. But we 
still fail to see any sufficient reason forit. The 
arguments for repeal seem to be substantially 
two: one, that the law was. made to baffle the 
evident bad intention of the President ; and the 
other, that it has done no good, and is likely to 
do none, inasmuch as the civil offices were 
never filled upon the whole with a worse class 
of gentlemen than the present occupants. There 
is, indeed, another consideration urged which 
is plausible but, under the actual circumstances, 
not cogent—that the President, as the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Government, ought to ap- 
point and remove his own agents, because, if 
he does not, it is unfair to hold him respons- 
ible for the proper execution cf the laws. 

Let us first consider this last argument. It 
is plain that the Constitution does not take this 
view of executive responsibility : for it does not 
allow the President alone to appoint officers, 
except by consent of Congress, while the Sen- 
ate is associated with him in the appointment 


_of all others; and if the Senate will not confirm 


the officer that he nominates he is as much 
baffled as when it refuses to remove an officer 
at his suggestion, - The argument, that his ex- 
ecutive responsibility fairly requires that the 
President have the unrestricted power of re- 
moval, is equally good for the unrestricted 
power of appointment. | 


But as a matter of fact, the President, under 


the old system, knows nothing more of the char- 
acter and capacity of the majority of the offi- 
cers he nominates than the country at large. 
Mr, JEncKES, of Rhode Island, who has made 
-himself more familiar with the details of office- 
holding than any other man, and whose Civil 
Service bill is already approved by the most 
thoughtful and intelligent, says, in a late speech 
‘in Boston before the American Social Science 
Association: ** All that is known of the men 
who apply for office by the heads of Depart- 
ments who appoint them to office is the recom- 
mendations they bring. These are often false, 
and the result is that many are incompetent to 
perform the duties of the office they hold.” Now, 
by the theory of the argument we are consider- 
ing, the President is responsible for all these 
‘officers, Yet they are virtually appointed by. 
the heads of Departments upon the nomination 
of certain politicians, and the Senate, if there be 
feud between the branches of the Government, 
merely registers the appointment. A _ local 
»politician, or a ring of such, urge a man upon 
the Secretary, not upon grounds of character 
and ability but merely of party service, and 
often of a kind that should send the man to 
Coventry if not to Sing Sing; the Secretary 
names. him to the President, the President to 
the Senate, and he is confirmed.. Can the 
President feel any responsibility for such a sub- 
ordinate? Does any body believe that he does, 
or is he held to any account for the faults of the 


- officer by any body who understands the natnre 


of the case? If, indeed, charges are made 
against the officer, the President under the old 
system might peremptorily remove him. But 
under the tenure bill he may suspend him, and 
may then proceed to prove his fault or his in- 
capacity to the Senate—a process which pre- 
vents removal merely at the freak, or worse, 
of the chief Executive. ) 

Again, if it. be true thet, under the tenure 


® 


? 


| 


bill, the offices are filled with so unhandsome 
a class as is alleged, the original difficulty is 
certainly with the President who nominated 
them. If he is dissatisfied he can suspend 
them and expose them, and the Senate will re- 
move them. The President, under both the 
old and new systems, has the initiative. And 
if it be true that the office-holders, as a class, 
are worse than ever before, it is not because 
the Senate keeps them in, but because the 
President does not ask to have them turned 
out, The repeal of the tenure bill would not 
turn them out unless the President chose to re- 
move them; and to suppose that the bill would 
hamper General Grant in his desire to remove 
incapable and dishonest officers is te assume that 
the Senate wishes to retain them. But if it 
does it is surely unfit to have any part in the 
appointment of their successors—a part which 
is given to it by the Constitution. If the Sen- 
ate wishes to have bad men in office it will re- 
ject the nomination of good men. If it wishes 
good men in office it will not oppose the Pres- 
ident’s proposition to remove bad ones, 

This last consideration is the answer to the 
remark that the new President may be trusted, 


and need not be bound as the present President | 


is. Undoubtedly he may be trusted, but must 
the Senate be distrusted? If the President 
nominates a person who seems to him and to 
the Senate, upon the representations made, 


worthy of appointment and he is confirmed, it | 


is certainly reasonable to suppose that when the 
President learns that he was mistaken and sus- 
pends the officer the Senate will agree with him 
and remove him. If the Senate ought to be, as 
it constitutionally is, a part of the appointing 


‘power, it has not yet been shown why it should 


not be a part of the removing power. If it be 
replied that the Constitution did not make it 
so, it is enough to say that the Constitution 
does not forbid it, and that experience shows 
the wisdom of such a provision. | 

The Civil Tenure bill was passed because the 
conduct of President Jonyson had revealed how 
great a peril lurked in a custom which was be- 
coming traditional. Is’it wise to remove a de- 
fense against a plain peril in the Exerutive of- 
fice because the next incumbent of that office is 


universally trusted? General Grant may pos-. 


sibly be President as long as he lives, and as 
long as he lives nobody has any reason to sup- 
pose that he would be less worthy of confidence 
than now. But the regulation of the executive 
power is not a question of men, however be- 
loved! and trusted; it is a question of the na- 
tional welfare. ~~ 


if 
_ THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
Coneress could not begin its work more 

auspicionsly than by passing the Civil Service 

bill of Mr. Jencxes, It is a measure of the 
most obvious public advantage, and receives 
the heartiest and most general public approval. 

Indeed, there Has been no argument against it, 

and yet every body is aware of a strong and 

hidden opposition, When a measure so neces- 
sary, so economical, and in every way so ad- 
vantageous, is proposed, and not immediately 
passed, there is some secret reason for the de- 
lay. This reason is exposed by Mr. JENCKES 
himself in his Boston speech. Jn answer to the 
question, Who should be admitted to the offices 
which the bill covers? he said: ‘‘Every citizen 
of the United States of the requisite age, with 
the proper degree of health and character to 
stand investigation, and with sufficient learning 


‘to perform the duties of the office which he 


seeks, shall be a candidate for admission. A 
blow would then be struck at the root of every thing 


which could be called patronage. The proposed 


measure would tend to-emancipate every serv- 
ant of the republic from the servitude of of- 
fice; every man who received a commission 
from the United States would know that he re- 
ceived it from the people, and he should hold it 
as long as he served the people well and effi- 
ciently.” | 

This would be the end of the present great 
and glorious system by which the man who gets 
up & campaign club, procures speakers, dines 
them, drives them to the meeting, pays for the 
posters, hunts up the voters and brings them to 
the polls, waits upon the newly-elected officers 
after election, or upon the Committee of. his 
district, or upon the prominent member of the 
party near him, and by them is commended as 
faithful and zealous, and recommended to an 
office as a reward of merit. The gentlemen 
who “‘engage actively in the canvass” in this 
manner; and the candidates who feel the need 
of henchmen, and are cons¢ious of an obliga- 
tion to be discharged ; and the Committee who 
wish the consideration that comes from dispens- 
ing favors; and the prominent members of the 
party in the neighborhood who like to be per- 
sons of consequence, and who wish to be able 
to count upon faithful coadjutors at a pinch, 
are a very considerable part of the voting popu- 
lation, and are all opposed to the Civil Service 
bill. 

Patronage is the key of the present miserably 
corrupt and inefficient system of the civil serv- 
ice. Patronage is the explanation of the feel- 
ing with which office-holders and office-seckers, 
as a class, are regarded. Patronage is the ex- 


planation of very much of the awful waste that | 


| prevails in the civil service. Patronage is the 


ladder by which the most unfit persons climb 
into Congress. Patronage is the greedy mon- 
ster. preying upon the fair form of public virtue, 
against which every patriotic hand longs to 
strike a decisive blow. Patronage is barter in 
politics. Indeed, it shows itself every where, 
and every where it is a corrupter and a pest.’ 
Mr, JENCKES states that his bill would cover 
about forty-three thousand places, among which 
would be twenty-four thousand now within the 
gift of the Departments. But there are twen- 
ty-seven thousand postmasters and three or — 
four thousand officers of the grade nominated 
by the President which do not come within the 
bill, He says that the number of names upon 
what is known as the Blue Book, in Washing- 
ton, has increased from seven or eight hundred 
in the time of JEFFERSON to sixty thousand at 


present. 


There will remain, even with Mr. JEncKEs’s 
bill, a great many offices to be filled in the old 
way, or in the old way made better by a wise 
Tenure-of-Office bill. But with the two bills to- 
gether the improvement in the economy and 
character of the civil service will be incalculable 
—and so agreeable that we shall all try to see 
how all offices in the administration, except 
some of the highest, may be filled by this ex- _ . 
cellent system, 


THE MISSOURI SENATOR. 


THE telegraph states that Senator Drake, 
of Missouri, and some other gentlemen have re- 
turned to that State to defeat Cart Scnurz as | 
a candidate for the Senate of the United States. 
The reason whick is understood to determine 
their action is one of general interest, upon 
which it is worth while to say a word. It was 
urged, during the canvass in General But Lrr’s 
district, that his election was a local matter, 
with which it was extremely impertinent for 
‘*‘ outsiders” to interfere. We should like to 
know what citizen of the United States is an 
outsider” in regard to the: Congress that is to 
make laws. to govern him. There is no citizen 


‘of the Essex District more interested in the 


course of its representative upon national ques- 
tions than any citizen of:California or New 
York. Moreover, as the Republican party is a 
national party, every member of it has an equal 
interest in its general policy, and an equal right 
to express his opinions of the expediency of its 
nominations; while citizens of the United States 
ard honest men will not hesitate in the highest 
public interest to criticise public men and their 
conduct every where and always, If knavery is 
any where proposed, if improper candidates are 
any where nominated, if political corruption is 
any where favored, it will not be suffered to plead 
that it is local, so long as there is an independ- - 
ent press in the country. 

We say this much, not because we insinu- 
ate or suspect any foul play in the opposition 
to Mr. Scuvrz, but to dispose of a very foolish 
fancy that our political interests in candidates 
expire at our State lines. - When the State of 
New York sends Representatives and Senators 
to Congress it sends them as much for Mis- 
souri as for itself. They are not to legislate 
for New York, but for the country; and if in 
their characters or views, or the grounds upon 
which they are supported or resisted, there be 
points of general public concern, we trust that 
they will be presented, in Missouri as in New 
York, with the utmbdst. force. 

The reason of the opposition to Mr. Scuvrz 
‘is understood to be the resolutions which he 
introduced as supplementary to the Chicago 
Platform, and which were unanimously adopt- 
ed. These resolutions commended the con- 
duct\of men like General Lonestreet and 
others, who, having served in the rebellion, 
now frankly co-operate in reconstruction upon 
the basis of justice and equal rights, and fa- 
vored the removal of all political disabilities 
as fast as may be consistent with the safety of 
the loyal people. Mr. Scuvunrz certainly never 
appeared to greater advantage than in the chair 
of the temporary Presidency of the last Nation- 
al Republican Convention. His address was 
dignified, temperate, lofty, and wise. It set 
the key of the proceedings of that most saga- 
cious political Convention; and the resolutions 
which we have mentioned admirably completed 
the Platform, and did as much as any part of 
the work of the Convention to commend the 
party to the renewed confidence of the coun- 
try. They expressed then, and they express 
even more forcibly now, the prevailing senti- 
ment of the party and of its elected President. 
That sentiment is equally removed from vin- 
dictiveness and sentimentality. It recognizes 
the necessity which the second of the resolu- 
tions of Mr. Scuurz expresses, of making the 


*principles of the Declaration of Independence 


the true foundations of the Government, with | 
such exceptions only in the application as are 
absolutely necessary. 

It is certainly only by a resolute ingenuity of 
misconception that such sentiments as those . 


contained in the resolutions should be supposed 
_to favor “ traitors,” or to aim at giving political 
- supremacy to the late rebels. Does the Repub- 


lican party favor “‘ traitors?” Exactly as much. 
as Mr. Scuvrz, for it enthusiastically approved 


his views. Did we all conduct the late cam- 


tortes and the Post-office. This building was 
| harmed almost to the ground. Then followed 
i Bubier’s Block, with four more shoe-manufac- 
i tories, which were utterly ruined. The fire was 
| chiefir in Market Street, on the western side. 
i Fire-engines were sent from Boston and Chelsea. 
% The loss-of property is estimated at $300,000. | 
Six hundred people were thrown out of employ- : 
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paign upon the ground of promoting “ rebels” 
to power? . Exactly as much gs Mr. Scuvrz, 
and he no more than the resf of us. We all 
cordially supported the platform of which his 
resolutions were an essential part and:a chief 
ornament. We are all in the same category. 
If he is guilty, so is General Grant, so are all 
the rest of us, If we are innocent of laboring 
to promote ‘‘ rebels,” so is Mr. Scuurz. If he 
“is unworthy to sit in the Senate because of his 
_ regard for the allies of Messrs. Seymour and 
Biair—two gentlemen formerly known in our 
politics—then Senator Ferry should be sent 
home again, and Joun G, WHITTIER must be 
rejected as hopelessly ‘‘ conservative.” 

‘Such an objection in itself is futile. It is 
important only as it may affect those who do 
not reflect closely upon the situation and upon 
the words in which the Chicago resolutions were 
expressed, If, indeed, there are those who 
would perpetually disfranchise any considerable 
number of citizens, without regard to the con- 
dition of the country and with no reference to 


the public safety, they are merely blind or vin- 


dictive partisans who are not to be counted in 
the Republican party, and whom its Convention 
has excluded by the terms of its platform. They 
only can be considered Republicans in the par- 
ty sense who substantially accept the party dec- 
‘laration of principle and policy. ‘That demands 
the removal of all disability as fast as is consist- 
ent with the safety of the loyal people. - Every 
Republican Senator is honorably pledged to 
_ that policy, while every one must, of course, 
determine for himself when the time has ar- 
rived, and what is the best method for removing 
disabilities. But unless Senator Ferry and 
Mr. GreEvey are to be suspected as *‘ traitors,” 
certainly Mr, @cuurz, whose opinions the par- 
‘ty has expré@imy ratified, may pass untainted. 
The Republican serves his party best who aims 
to remove all political disabilities of every kind 
just as fast as the welfare of the loyal people 
permits and no faster. That does not seem to 
us a reason for excluding a man otherwise 
qualified from the Senate, but for sending him 
to it. 


-RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS. 


A PAMPHLET with this title has been issued 
from the ‘press of Litrte, Brown, & Co., of 

. Boston, containing fifty-eight of printed 
matter, the production of RoperT TREAT PAINE, 
Jun., an historicalname. As nearly every pub- 
lic man has some plan of-resumption to present 


we hope that Mr. Parne’s pamphlet, which will 


doubtless be examined, may be imitated in at 
least one respect, to save the eyes of those who 
are diligently searching for light. It is printed 
on good paper, in clear, large type. Mr. Paine 
admits that a prompt enforced contraction of 
the currency will cause distress and panic, a 
view which he supports with unanswerable argu- 
ments; but yet he proposes as earlv - dav for 
.Lsolnte te Union with- 
out mitigation as the Ist of July, 1870, and 
that, too, whether the crops of 1869 shall be a 
failure or otherwise. As we read the produc- 
tion we could not help regarding its reasonings 
as the most complete answer to its own posi- 
tion. Mr, Pane fixes the whole cost of re- 
sumpjjon ab $22,133,000. We are amazed that 
any one who kas exhibited such familiarity with 
many of the laws of money and industry which 
the pamphlet presents should have made so 
grave anerror. The loss to the debtor interest, 
which‘is th one to be mainly affected by sud- 
_ den resumption, is the difference between the 
value of their debts measured in the meagre 
amount of the money we should then possess, 
and by the redundant paper issues which now 
prevail. Instead ofa cost of only about twenty- 
two millions it would be hundreds of millions, 
and it is this which makes immediate resump- 
tion an impossibility. 7 
_ We do not propose to propound a theory, but 
to state the facts of the situation. _ There is a 
mysterious connection between the price of ev- 
ery object of human desire which is the subject 
of sale and the quantity of money in circulation. 
Political economists have attempted to prove 
the relation which the one bears to the other, 
and many rules have been, to their satisfaction, 
established. One law which they maintain is 
this, that in the proportion in which you increase 
or diminish the quantity of money in circula- 
_ tion, you increase or diminish, other things 
being equal, the price of property and its pro- 
ducts. ‘There is still another law in which they 
are agreed. That the proportion which the 
money of a country bears to the value of the 
whole mass of its property is very small, It 
Amounts, according to the estimate of some, to 
about one fourth or fifth of the annual yield. 

If it be allowed that prices are raised or low- 
ered, other things being equal in the proportion 
1a which money is increased or diminished, 
what will be the effect of a sudden return to 
specie payments? ‘A gold dollar is now worth, 
measured by legal tenders, 1854 or thereabout ; 
and assuming that the difference is accurately 
adjusted it would be a fair inference that the 
gold price of commodities and the legal-tender 
price show a like difference. By returning to 
specie payments the difference would disappear 
and the property owned in the United States 


| would afterward be measured by the improved 


standard. There are some peculiar reasons 
why prices would not fall to a common level 
with those of the residue of the world. - By the 
tariff, for instance, we prevent direct competi- 
tion on the part of foreigners with the industry 
of this country, and may maintain higher prices 
here than would be possible if they were not 
compelled to pay the duties we levy. In out- 
side markets, however, we should be unable to 
obtain more for our products than other nations 
obtain for theirs of a like character. We have 
also the inestimable advantage of new and rich 
lands; of better agricultural machinery ; and a 
superiority in the quality of much that is pro- 
duced by agricultural labor, All other things 
being equal the general laws of trade would 
produce one common level in the price of those 
objects of universal desire which commerce ex- 
changes. 

That a fall would take place in the price of 
property from lopping off the excess, in very 
nearly the proportion’in which it was raised by 
the expansion, can not be doubtful; and tthile 
we regard it as of the deepest interest to the 
United States to return to specie payments at 
the earliest practicable moment, it is essential 
to the success of the scheme to proceed with 
caution in the tremendous change which such a 
step would occasion. ye. 

Mr. Morton estimates the amount of debt 
upon which it would operate as gight thousand 
millions of dollars. Mr. GrEeE.zy at one thou- 
sand millions, over-and above what would in- 
stantly be liquidated by offsetting one against 
another. 


der Act operates upon all debts due by States, 
counties, towns, by banks, savings-banks, rail- 
road and insurance companies,.as well as upon 
the great mass of private debts due by mort- 
gage, notes, and otherwise by private individ- 
uals. Mr. M‘CuLtocn supposes that at least 
seven-tenths of the British population are in 
the constant habit of anticipating their incomes ; 
and if this estimate shall be deemed extrava- 
gant in this country, it may be assumed that 
six-tenths at least are in that situation. 
Mr. Davin A. WELLS, in the able. pamphlet 
issued in 1864, entitled “Our Burdens and our 
Strength,” stated his belief that the total avail- 
able property of the United States in 1860 was 
twenty thousand millions, although it had been 
officially assessed in that year at only sixtecn 
thousand one hundred and fifty-nine millions, 
which sum included: slaves since made free, 
valued at nineteen hundred and thirty-six mill- 
ions. He rated the increase of property at two 
thousand millions per annum, which, added to 
$20,000,000,000, would make now say twenty- 
six thousand millions of dollars, as the present 
valuation of our taxable property. Mr. De Bow 
estimated our agricultural productions in 1850 
at sixteen hundred millions, Our manufactur- 
ing products for 1855, as stated by Mr. Erastus 
B. Biceiow in his able work on the tariff, was 
one iuvuc. 7d 2nd nineteen millions one hun- 


dred and six thousand six hundrea’ und 


teen dollars, making together $2,619, 106,616. 
This was the joint product of the capital and 
industry of the country at an early period, and 
probably furnished the principal basis for Mr. 
WELLs’s estimates. 
We have no means of arriving at the true 
amount of the debt; but, in view of the bold 
and speculative spirit of our people, it is not ex- 
travagant to suppose that the public and private 
debts of the States, corporations, and people of 
the United States, exclusive of the national 
debt, amount to at least $5,000,000,000. It is 
upon this mass of property, production, and debt, 
stated only approximately, that the policy of a 
considerable reduction of the money of the coun- 
try is to operate; and, whether the debtors of 
the United States constitute six-tenths or seven- 
tenths, or less, it is certain that they constitute 


a large majority of the people, who are unwill-. 


ing to allow such an experiment upon their for- 
tunes, 

The amount of paper currency—consisting 
of legal tender and National Bank notes and 
the fractional currency—is in excess of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars, The amount of gold 
in the United States, including that in the 
Treasury, in the banks, in the Pacific States, 
and in private hoards, probably does not exceed 
one hundred and seventy millions, but its effect 
on the prices of commodities, excepting in the 
Pacific and in some portions of the Southern 
States, is neutralized by the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in keeping it out of circulation, and 
assuming that the quantity of money is now 
one-fourth larger than it would be under a prop- 
er system, its reduction in that proportion would 
affect the nominal value of all property in a 
corresponding degree. The policy would fall 
with immense severity upon the interest which 
is least able to bear it, the large debtor interest. 

The present dilemma of the people of the 
United States is one from which they should 
be extricated at the earliest moment compatible 
with the general safety. The country had been 
debauched with paper-money before the war so 
extensively that there was no choice left but 
to continue it in circulation and place it on a 
legal basis. The quantity issued was in ex- 


cess of our necessities, but all the immense 


business of an active people has been adjusted 


It must be borne in mind that the Legal-Ten- 


to the amount in circulation, and there can be 
no greater hardship than that of a too sudden 
resumption. 

If gold contracts made hereafter shall be 
‘legalized by Congress, and if the banks shall 
be required to hoard the gold received for in- 
terest on their bonds, and be compelled other- 
wise to amass it, we shall by degrees, if favor- 
ed with good crops, grow up to a position of 
strength. In any view it will require the 
greatest fortitude to reach the end. It should 
be our earnest endeavor to avoid precipitate. 
action and its consequences—a certain increase 
of paper-money. > yer the price of gold 
at 1354 we are not fo be understood as main- 
taining its accuracy. On the contrary, it is the 
cheapest article capable of exportation. 

The fact that it is made available here only 
for duties and for interest on the Government 
bonds—the principal must also be paid in them 
hereafter—has driven the excess over and above 
what is required for these purposes to other 
countries, ‘Americans abroad complain of the 
high cost of living in Europe. It is doubtless 
due to this cause, as the area has become di- 
minished within which the previous metals cir- 
culate. The.large production of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia furnishes more than for- 
eign nations require. 

In the time of one of the Cuares’s Bishop 
Latimer, who had lived happily on ap annuity 
of £16 per annum, mentioned that whet young 
he could deal in charities on this sum. ‘*‘ Why 
is it, my liege,” he asked, ‘‘ that I can do this 
no longer?” The discovery of America had 
quadrupled the gold in Europe, which was then 
isolated, and had quadrupled prices. This was 
corrected by the subsequent extension of com- 
merce, and prices will fall in Europe when the 
United States, by becoming specie paying, shall 
call for a wider diffusion of the precious metals. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S CABINET. 
Uron another page we give a gallery of por- 
traits of the new British Cabinet, with those 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. SransFe.p, who, al- 
though not in the Cabinet, occupy prominent 
places in the Government. Of the Cabinet 
itself, the most important names are those of 
Mr. Guapstonz, Mr. Brieurt, and Mr. Lowe, 
respectively First Lord of the Treasury, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, and Chancellor 
¥ the Exchequer. Of their associates, the 
best known in this country are those 
of Crarenpos® Foreign Secretary; the 
Duxe or ArGrtz, Secretary for India; and 
Mr. Gosc#tes, of the Poor-Law Board. The 
Postmaster-General, Lorp Haartineroy, is 
also somewhat notorious in this country for 
his insolent. conduct when here in wearing a 
rebel badge at a ball in the presence of Union 
officers and families. Of those in the Gov- 
ernment, but not in the Cabinet, besides Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Stansrevip, the names of 
Lorp Durrerr, Mr. Sir Jonn COLe- 
RIDGE, and Mr. Grant Dorr, are. familiar to 
_many; while Earn Spencer, the new Lord- 

Lieutenant of Ireland, is ndt much known. 

Of the fifteen members ofthe Cabinet every 
one, we believe, is a University man except JOHN 
Brieut. The Prime Minister, Mr. GLapstone, 
is just fifty-nine years old. He entered Parlia- 
ment at twenty-three for Newark, and sat from 
1847 to 1865 for the University of Oxford. He 
has been almost continuously in public life, be- 


tives, and ending by asking Jouw Bricut to 
take office with him. He is distinguished as an 
author and scholar; and he and his colleague, 
Mr. Baient, are the finest orators in England, 
He is a man of spotless character, and of an in- 
tellect so judicial as sometimes to make him ap- 
pear inconsistent gnd infirm of purpose. An 
article in a late number of the Galary, by Mr. 
Justin M‘Cartuy, an English journalist, and 
sometime editor of the London Star, sketches 
Mr. GLApsTONE with great felicity. ‘That arti- 
cle and a letter of Lovis Bianc’s some five 
years since, are the best descriptions of the new 
Minister. The Lord Chancellor, Lorp Hatu- 
ERLEY, late Sir WiLL1AM PaGE WOOD, is a year 
younger than the century, and is a lawyer of 
gréat ability and distinction, who has, however, 
made no particular mark in public life. 

Mr. Ropert Lowe, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is two years younger than his chief, 
and is a man of remarkable scholarly accom- 
plishment and skill in debate, Mr. Lowr 


in opposing Mr. GLapstonr’s Reform Bill, and 
undoubtedly was very instrumental in turning 
that gentleman) out of the office, which he has 
now given to Mr. Lowe, His speeches while 
he was, according to JonN Brient’s satirical 
phrase, in the cave of Adullam, reveal that pe- 
culiar dislike of principle and of generalization 
which was so agyeeable to the old House of 
Commons and to the average Englishman. Mr. 
LowE is, so to speak, naturally opposed to his 
colleague Jonw Brieut, who is of the same age. 
Of all Englishmen Mr. Bricut is the most 
known and beloved in this country. His polit- 
ical instinct is remarkable, and no men have 
done more for the political education of En- 
gland than Mr. Braicur and his friend Ricu- 
ARD CoBpDEN. The papers are full of romantic 
stories of his cordial reception at Court, and 


ginning as one of Sir Ropert Pext’s Conserva- | 7 


chiefly distinguished himself three years since 


his happy compliments, and of the interview 
of six hours between him and Mr, Grapstonz, 
during which the latter was engaged in persuaxi- 
ing him to take office, and finally succeeded. 
But with all his liberality Mr. Bricur is of 
the middle or employing class, and is there- 
fore not exactly a trusted leader of the labur- 
ers, Moreover, he is not a Republican—a faith 
toward which a very large body of “the peo- 
ple” in England constantly tend, and which will 
undoubtedly openly organize a party should any 
crisis occur in the country. But for clearness 
of visjon in what he sees, for the frank cour- 
age of his opinions, and for a powerful and sim- 
ple oratory, Mr. Bricut is not surpassed by any 
living man, He isa natural leader. Yet very 


few men who have been so long recognized 


champions of the people have been able to 
maintain their hold upon popular confidence 
and sympathy after passing the silken line of ’ 
court favor. The Ministry is undoubtedly great- 
ly strengthened by his presence; but we have 
yet to see with what feeling the appearance of 
the Right Honorable Jonn Brigur, in what is 
really a Whig Cabinet, will be regarded by the 
Liberal party. 
Lord CLARENDON was born with the century, 
and has been always more or less:in diplomatic 
life. Mle has twice before filled his present 
post of Foreign Secretary, and has been Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He is a Whig of the 
oldschool, The Duke or a man of 
forty-six, is a very liberal peer, of scholarly 
tastes, who has been in office, has published 
some clever works, is a good speaker, and ve 
much esteemed. Mr. GoscHey, born in 1831, 
was elected to Parliament from the city of Lon- 
don in 1863. His general ability and his espe- 
cial mastery of questions of finance mark him 
as one of the most conspicuous of the younger 
public men in England. The Marquis or 
Hartineton, Mr. Disragxi’s “‘ young Whig- 
ling,” was born in 1833, and distinguished 
himself in Parliament af twenty-six. Mr. 
ForRsTER is a Quaker, born in 1818. Heisa 


nephew of Sir THomas Buxton, and 


married MatrHEW ARNOLD'S sister. He wag 
a stanch friend of ours during the war. His 
post in the new ministry is virtually that of 
Minister of Education. Mr. Staxsrecp is a 
very positive liberal, who resigned as a Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1864 because of his alleged 
improper knowledge of a correspondence of 
Mazzimi’s—a charge, however, which did not 
seriously harm him, 


‘*My Exemwy’s Davonter,” the serial novel 
commenced in the January Number of Harper's 
Magazine, is by Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy, of Lon- 
don, who wrote ** The Waterdale Neighbors”— 
an excellent story published a few months since 
by Harrer & Brormers. Mr. M‘Carrny iv 
now residing in this country, and is recognized 
both here and in England as a most able and vig: 
orous writer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A sit is about to be presented before the Ohio 
Legislature, a for the extension of the limits 
of Cincinpatt dy adding thirty square miles to the 
Tennessee, is In favor of a 

vernor Brownlow, 
division of that State by the separation of East from 
Middle and West Tennessee> d 

A grand banquet was given %t Delmonico’s in this 

city on the evening of the 29th if, in honor of Pro- 


fessor S. F. B. Morse, the father of odern telegraphy. 
Chief- Justice Chase, the British Baward 


es. | 

The Registrar of Vital Statistics 367 death. 
222 birthe, and 112 marriages in t city, and 153 
deaths in Brooklyn, during the week ending Decem- 


r 26. 

Reports from Augusta, Arkansas, represent that af- 
fairs in certain ~ of the State are yet vay much 
unsettled, and that there is no for either life 


or property. The Ku-Kinx Kilans continue to 
drive out Northern citizens. 
& Twitchell, Jun., was convicted of the mur- 


der of mother-in-law on the ist inst. 
On New-Year’s Day John T. Hoffman was none 
em Govetnor of New York in the Capitol at 


The report of the Fire MarshaP6f Chicago for the 
ear just closed shows the total loss b to be 
{. 000. The police of the city during the year 
have made 23,000 arrests,and there was $27,500 worth 
of property stolen. During the last year there were 
5760 deaths, 4684 marriages, and 6348 births. 
_ Mr. Taylor, the Indian Commissioner, has received 
an address from delegationsof the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
and Creek In s asking an investigation into the 
facts of the Washita battle. They cl the investi- 
gation will prove that Black Kettle was friendly. Gen- 
re Sherman reports from St. Loais, January 2, as 
Ollows: 

**T have just heard from General Sheridan, who 
reached Fort Cobb December 19, with the Seventh 
the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteers—all 
well. He has had no more fighting, but reports that 
he has possession of Satanta and Lone Wolf, whom he 
holds till the Kiowas surrender to him. . Generals 
Sheridan and Hazen are now together, and can settle 
this matter perfectly.” , 


FOREIGN NEWS, 
Persipent Lo 
sed to accord fuil satisfaction to 
or the wrongs suffered by American ns. 
Ten thousand more tr are about to be dispatched 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, ntiago is still besieged by 
the insurgents, and the iInhabitante are euffering from 
the scarcity of provisions. The Government aathori- 
ties have been organizing regiments of colored sol- 


iers. 
Another colliery explosion is reported to have taken 
lace in England in the Haydock Colliery. Twenty- 
wo dead bodies were taken out of the mine, and how 
many others remained was tin n.¢ 
The Conference an the Turko-Greek difficalty was 
to be held on the 9th. 
The Malaga insurgents in Spain lost 400 killed, 
The Chinese embasey has arrived in Paris. 


of Paraguay, is reported to he dis- . 
nation’ to the United States 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE LORELEI. 


‘¢Frows the Rhine ,as flowing wine, 
Bright in its unrest, 
Sweet with odors of the vine; 
Heaven in its breast.” 


So the boatman Hugo sung, 
Long, long ago, 

By the Lurley-berg that hung 
In the sunset glow. 


At that fateful rock, upraised - 

* From its foamy base, 

Suddenly the boatman gazed 
With a stricken face. 


On its summit, wondrous fair, 
Shining angel-wise, 

Sat a maid, with golden hair 
And beseeching eyes. 


From a shoulder’s rosy sphere 
All the robe that slid, 

Ripple-bright and water-clear, 
Rather show’d than hid. 


As her hair her fingers through 
(Fingers pearly white) 

Slowly pass’d, the diamond dew 
Fell and broke in light. ° 


But a gold harp from her feet 
Lifted she ere long, 

And its music, pulsing sweet, 
Fed a wondrous song. 


And the boatman, drifting fast, 
Listen’d to his cost; 

On the rocks before him cast! 
In the whirlpool lost! 


Then the Lorelei’s luring form 
Faded from the eye, 

As a cloud fades, rosy warm, 
In x purple sky. 


MORE LIGHT, AND BRIGHTER. 


A pDIscoveERY has recently been made in France | 


by Messrs. ‘Tesstr pu MotHay and MARECHAL, 
which, it is thought, may lead to results very ben- 
eficial to mankind by greatly facilitating the pro- 
duction of artificial light for purposes of illumin- 
The discovery in question is that of a 
process for procuring a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of oxygen gas. 

The characteristic of oxygen in the. economy 
of nature seems to be analogous to that which 


CaLHOowN, at a certain period of our history, at- 


tributed to the old United States Bank in rela- 
tion to the cotton market. 
cious holder. In other words, its tendency to 
enter into combination with other substances, 
and to hold to the combination when made, is very 
strong. It springs to its union with them when 
brought into such relations with them that its af- 
finity can be exercised with great avidity, and 
clings to the union, when it is effected, with great 
persistency, and with great force. It is the vio- 
lence of the action which it exerts in its combi- 


nation with hydrogen by which the light and 


heat and the other phenomena attendant on com- 
bustion are evolved. 

In the atmosphere, which is the great reservoir 
of free oxygen, the gas is very much diluted. In 
consequence of this the rapidity of its union with 
a combustible is impeded, and the effect dimin- 
ished. In order greatly to increase the intensity 
of combustion, and the rapidity of the evolution 
of light and heat which results from it, we have 


_only to obtain and present to the combustible an 


abundant supply of oxygen in a pure state. 

But this has hitherto been a work of great dif- 
ficulty. Of course, the very strength of affinity 
from which .the light, heat, and mechanical force 
result when oxygen enters into a combination 
operates with equal power to prevent a dissolu- 


tion of the union for the purpose of recovering” 


the oxygen in a separate state. : 

The substance from which it has been found 
practically most feasible to separate oxygen, when 
required for processes in chemistry and in the arts, 
is an oxyd of manganese—the base of this sub- 
stance, the metal manganesinm—having the prop- 
erty of loosening its hold upon it more readily 


‘than most other substances, But ‘even this de- | 


APPARATUS OF THE FRENCH CHEMISTS FOR THE PREPARATION AND FUNDING OF OXYGEN GAS. 


It is the great tena-. 


composition has hitherto been possible only by a 
process so difficult and slow, and has involved 
such a corsumption of material, as to make the 
procuring of any considerable supply of the gas 
a very tedious and expensive work. The discov- 
ery about to be described reveals a method of 
separating the element from its combination with 
manganese, or rather of drawing a supply of it 
from the atmésphere through the agency of man- 
ganese—with great facility, and without any con- 
sumption of material at all—so as to furnish a 
cheap and an abundant supply for any purpose 
required. 

The process is in itself so ingenious, and so 
curious, and at the same time so simple, that it 
is an object of great interest in itself, independ- 
ently of the value of the result. The discovery 
originated in the ascertaining of two facts—name- 
ly: First, that if a current of steam passes over 
a certain compound of manganese, called manga- 
nate of soda, it will abstract and carry away a 
considerable portion of the oxygen, which can 
afterward be separated and secured by the simple 
condensation of the steam; and, Secondly, that 
if a current of air be passed over the partially de- 
oxydized compound, the compound will recover 
from the air the portion it had lost. When this 
is done a new current of steam may be employed 
to take off a second portion, to be followed by a 
new current of air, to restore it again. And so 
on indefinitely. 


THE LORELEL—{See Poem.) 


It will be observed that by this process the real 
source of the oxygen obtained is the atmosphere— 
the manganese being merely the stepping-stone, 
as it were, by which it passes from its state of 
diffusion and freedom in the’ circumambient air 
to purity and confinement in the gasometer. 

With this explanation of the nature of the 
process, the structure and use of the apparatus are 
easily to be understood. In the centre is seen a 
furnace, in which the cylindrical retorts for con- 


taining the manganate of soda are set in brick- 


work, with a fire-place:below. These retorts are 
so connected by pipes that the steam or air ad- 
mitted to them circulates freely through them 
all. The steam is prepared in the boiler at the 
left, marked L,: whence it is conveyed to the re- 
torts by the subterranean conduit, w, w. 

The steam, after passing through the retorts, 
and taking up from the material within them its 
charge of oxygen, passes off by the pipe on the 
right ‘side of the furnace, in the direction of the 
arrow, to the condenser, R. Here the steam is 
condensed, the. water flowing down into the re- 


ceiver below, while the gas is conveyed by the 


pipe seen on the right of the condenser, »y. the 
subterranean conduit, 0, 0, to the gasometer, G. 
As soon as the steam has conveyed away all 
the oxygen which it can receive from the man- 
gamate in the retorts, the faucet at the point 
where the pipe conveying it leaves the boiler— 
seen at the left extremity of the boiler—is shut 


Tp 


off, and the apparatus for pumping in air is 
brought into play. ‘There is a rotary pump for 
_pumping air at V, which is worked by a small 
cylinder, piston-rod, and fly-wheel, seen over the 
boiler, The air is féreed by the pump into the 
reservoir E, whence it passes by the pipe a, a, a 
‘and its connections into the retorts, carrying 
with it a supply of oxygen, to restore what was 
_ abstracted by the steam. The process is con- 
| tinued in this way—a current of steam to abstract 
oxygen, and a current of air to restore what was 
lost, being passed through the retorts alternately 
as long as is desired. 

The only expenditure in the process-is that of 
fnel in the fire-box of the boiler on the left, to 
supply force for impelling the air and producing 
and impelling the steam. The cost of this bei 
_ very little, the inventors claim that by this met 
a cheap and abundant supply of oxygen can be 
| obtained, by means of which the intensity of the 

light produced by combustion for illuminating 
purposes, and of the heat in various mechanical 
process, can be vastly increased without any ad- 
ditional consumption of corzbustible material. — 


WINTER AT SEA. 


Ovr illustration on page 40 is engraved from 
one of those characteristic and effective draw- 
ings which Mr. Wixnstow Homer so well knows 
how to conceive and execute. As our readers 
will remember, it is from the same hand which 
produced ‘‘ Christmas Belles” and The New- 
Year,” in the two last Numbers of this jourhal. 

The subject is at this season a suggéstive one. 
Winter off our northern coast is to the sailors a 
trying season, and tests the endurance and tem- 
-per of the heartiest and jolliest tar. And what 
story can be sadder than that of a shipwreck in 
winter? We are now just begirming to get the 
full details of the recent loss of the Hibernia off 
the Irish coast. Think of Mr. Davies, the sec- 
ond officer cf that ill-fated véssel, who with two 
comrades—after having witnessed: the sufierings 
and death of all the others who embarked with 
them in a life-boat—survived the cold and storms 
of a wintry ocean through twelve long weary days 
and nights! It was only a few weeks since that a 
, team-packet laden with passengers very narrow- 
ly escaped shipwreck off our coast. It had sprung 
a leak, and had been pumping water for several 
days, and finally the vessel sunk, but not before 
she had reached a spot off Sandy Hook, where 
the disaster was unaccompanied by loss of life. 
In the pleasant comforts of our homes, let us not 
forget ‘‘ those who go, down to the sea in ships.” 


THE BOURBONS. 


ALL the livin,, members of this family are de- 
scended from Louis XH. of France, who had 
two sons—Louis XIV. and Philip Duke of Or- - 
leans (the latter is now represented by Lonis 
Philippe, Count of Paris, who claims the crown 
of France). Louis: XIV-. married the eldest sis- 
ter and heiress of Charles LI. of Spain, and had 
) an only son, who died before him, leaving three 
sons—the first was Louis Duke of Burgundy 
(who was the father of Louis XV., and is now 
represented by Count de Chambord, who claims 
the crown of France as Henry V.); the second, 
Philip V. of Spain (in right of his grandmother), 
married twice (his second wife being heiress of 

the Duchy of Parma), and left five sons—the 
three eldest (Louis, Ferdinand VI., and Charles - 
III.) were successively Kings of Spain, and the _ 
fourth was (in right of his mother) Duke of 
Parma, and is now represented by Robert of 
Parma. Charles III. left five sons—viz., Charlés 
IV. of Spain, Ferdinand I. of Naples, Gabriel, 
Anthony, and Francis. Fenthiind of Naples is 
now represented by Francis TI. Charles 1V. of 
Spain married Louisa of Parma, his cousin, and 
left three sons—viz., Ferdinand VII. (the father 
of. Isabella II.), Don Carlos (who claimed the 
throne as heir male of his brother Ferdinand), 
and Francisco. Don Carlos left three sons—Ist, 
Carlos Count of Montemolin, who died three or 
four y ago without issue; 2d, Don John (the 
father of the present claimant and two other 
sons); and, 3d, Don Ferdinand. ‘The third son 
of Charles TV.,.Don Francisco, left a large fam- 
ily, and his eldest son is the husband of Isabella 
| ia . It will be thus seen that the eldest, or 
French branch, is represented by the Count de 
Chambord; the second, or Spanish, by the Count 
de Montemolin; the third, or Neapolitan, by 
Francis II. ; the fourth, or Parmasan, by Robert 
‘Duke of Parma; and the fifth, or ju&ior French, 
by the Count of Paris. 
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BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


Mune eyes were stiffened with the last night’s tears, — 
And my brow ached jtoo heavily to weep, 

Opprest with sorrow past and future fears, 
Too weary to awake--too sad to sleep. 


With listless hand I drew away the blind 

To look where lay the morning dull and gray: 
¥ heard no whisper of the cold night wind, 
. I saw no gleam to chase the gloom away. 


Spread like a mourning veil on every hil! 

Hung cheerless mist, thro’ which the dark dawn crept; 
The rain-drops on the trees lay cold-and still, 

Like tears of one who in his sleep hath wept. 


Sadly I turned and laid me down again 
Till sorrow’s leaden trance my sense did steal,’ 

As those who lulled by very strength of pain 
Forget their pain a while and cease to feel. 


So passed the hours away, and I awoke; 
But while I slept the world had traveled on—: 
The damp mist rolled away, the morning broke, . 
And, pouring radiance forth, uprose the sun. ~ 


The purple hills were tinged with living light, 


The grass was waving in the morning breeze, — 
Like sparkling gems the rain-drops of the night : 
, In rainbow showers were giittering from the trees. 


Then my heart melted too, and the deep gloom 
Passed like the dreary morning mist away ; 
The sun shone warm and bright into my room, » 
And I rose up from my dull trance to pray. 


O God, most merciful! ’tis ever so: te 
While thankless man feels but the present pain, 

And lies steeped in the weariness of woe, 
Thy step is drawing near to heal again. : 


THAT BOY. OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GOOD-BY. 
Wuite I strolled into the garden to select a 


table for our dinner, Eccles went in search of * 


Mr. Delorme, and though he had affected to say 
that the important duty of devising the feast 
‘should be confided to the host, I could plainly 
see that my respected tutor accepted his shara 
in that high responsibility. | 

I will only say of the feast in question that, 
though I was daily accustomed to the admirable 
dinners of my father’s tabie, I had no conception 


of what exquisite devices in cookery could be | 


produced by the skill of an accomplished restau- 
rateur, left free to his own fancy, and without 


- limitation as to the bill. 


One thing alone detracted from the perfect 
enjoyment of the banquet. It was the appear- 
ance of Mr. Delorme himself, white-cravatted 
and gloved, carrying in the soup. It was an at- 
tention that he usually reserved for great person- 
ages, royalties, or high dignitaries of the court; 
and I was shocked that he should have selected 
me for the honor, not the less as it was only a 
few hours before he and I had been drinking 
Champagne with much clinking of glasses to- 
gether, and interchanging the most affectionate 
vows of eternal friendship. 

I arose from my chair to salute him, but, as he 
deposited the tureen upon the table, he stepped 
back and bowed low, and retreated in this fash- 
ion, with the same humble reverence at every 
step, tili he was lost in the distance. | 

** Sit down,” said Eccles, with a peculiar look, 


_ as though to warn me that I was forgetting my 
_... Ggnity; .and then, to divert my attention, he 


added, ** That green seal is an attention Delorme 
offers you—a very rare favor too—a bottle of his 
own peculiar Johannisberg. Let us drink his 
health. Now, Digby, I call this something very 
nigh perfection 

It was a theme my tutor understood thorough- 
ly, amd there was not a dish nor a wine that he 
did not criticise. 

s**I was always begging your father to take 
this cook, Dighy,” said he, with a half sigh. 
** Even with a first-rate artist you need change, 
otherwise your dinners become manneristic, as 
ours have become of late.” | 

He then went on to show me that the domes- 
tic cook, always appealing to the small public 
of the family, gets narrowed in his views and 
bounded in his resources. He compared them, 
I remember, to the writers in certain religious 
newspapers, who must always go on spicing 
higher and higher as the palates of their clients 
grow more jaded.* How he worked out his 
theme afterward I Can not tell; for I was watch- 
ing the windows of the house, and stealing 
glances down the alleys in the garden, longing 
for one look, ever so fleeting, of my lovely part- 
ner of the night before. | | 

**I see, young gentleman,” said he, evidently 
nettled at my inattention, *‘your thoughts are 
-not with me.” | 

*‘ How long have we to stay, Sir?” said I, 


reverting to the respect I tendered him at my | 


lessons. 


“You have thirty-eight minutes,” said he, 


examining his watch: ‘which I purpose to ap- 
portion in this wise—eight for the douceur, five 
for the cheese, fifteen for the dessert, five for 
coffee and a glass of curagoa. The bill and our 
parting compliments will take the rest, giving 
us three minutes to walk across to the station.” 
These sort of pendantries were a passion with 


"him, and I did not interpose a word as he spoke. 


“* What, a pine-apple!” cried a young fellow 
from an adjoining table, as a waiter deposited a 
‘magnificent pine in the midst of the bouquet 
that adorned our table. 

** Monsieur Delorme begs to say, Sir, this has 
just arrived from Laeken.” 

.** Don’t you know who that fs?” said a com- 
panion, in a low voice; but my hearing, ever 
acute, caught the words—‘ He's that boy of 
N orcott’s. 


| 
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I started as if I had received a blow. It was 
time to resent these insolences, and make an end 
of them forever. 

“You heard what that man yonder has called 
me?” said I to Eccles. _ 

‘No; I was not minding him.” 

* The old impertinence—‘ That boy of Nor- 
cott’s.’’ 

- J arose, and took the cane I had laid against 
a chair. What I was about to do I knew not. 
I felt I should launch some insolent provocation. 
As for what should follow, the event might de- 
cide that. 

‘*T’d not mind him, Digby,” said Eccles, care- 
lessly, as he lit his cigarette, and stretched his 
legs on a vacant chair. I took no notice of his 
wo but walked on. Before, however, I had 
made three ste my eyes caught the flutter of a 
dress at the end of the alley. It was merely the 


_ last folds of some floating muslin, but it was 


enough to rout all other thoughts from my head, | 
and I flew down the walk with lightning speed. 


| I was right, it was Pauline. In an instant I 


was beside her. 

“‘ Dearest, darling Pauline!” I cried, seizing 
her round the waist and. kissing her cheek be- 
fore she well knew, *‘how happy it makes me 

i id not expect to see 
here,” said she, half distantly. iis 

‘*T am not milord; I am your own Dighby— 
Diy Sa who loves you, and will make 


you 
**Ma foi! children don’t marry—at least de-: 
moiselles don’t marry them,” said she, with a 
saucy laugh. 
*“‘IT am no more an ‘enfant,’” said I, with a 
passionate stress on the word, *‘ than I was last 


=. at your side?” 
we A short tour up the 
Rhine, Pauline, to see the world, and complete 
my education, and then I will come back and. 
ve every thing you can think 


‘* Vrai?” asked she, with a little laugh. 

**T swear it by this kiss,” 

_**Pardie, monsieur! you are very adventur- 
ous,” said she, repulsing me; ‘you will make 


me not regret that you are going so soon.” 


**Oh, Pauline! when you know that I adore 
share it with 
you; that all I ask of life is to devote it to 
you—” 

left for that irable object,” broke im Eccles. 


discord as Ixclasped her to my heart. 
**Come along, and confound you!” cried Ec- 


-cles ; and with a porter on one side and Eccles 


on the other, I was hurried along down the gar- 
den, across a road, and along a platform, where 
the station-master, wild with passion, stamped 


and swore in a very different mood from that in 


which he smiled at me across the supper-table 
the night before. | 

We're waiting for that boy of Norcott’s, I 
vow,” said an old fellow with a gray mustache; 
and I marked him out for future recognition. 

- Unlike my first journey, where seemed 

confusion, trouble, and annoyance, I now saw 

only pleasant faces, and people bent on enjoy- 

ment. We were on the great tourist of 
Europe, and it seemed as though every one was 
bound on some errand of amusement. Eccles, 

too, was a pleasant contrast to the courier who 

took charge of me on my first journey. Nothing 

could be more genial than his manner. He 

treated me with a perfect equality, and by that 

greatest of all flatteries to one of my age, in- 

duced me to believe that I was actually compan- 

ionable to himself. : 

I will not pretend that he was an instructive 
companion. He had neither knowledge of his- 
tory nor feeling for art, and rather amused him- 
sneering at both, and quizzing such of 
our feMow-travelers as the practice was safe with. 
But he was always gay, always in excellent spirits, 
ready to make light of the passing annoyances 
of the road, and, as he said himself, he always 
carried a quart bottle of conderised sunshine with 
him against a rainy day; and of my own knowl- 
edge I can say his supply seemed inexhausti- 
ble. 


His cheery manner, his bright good looks, and 
his invariable good-humor won upon every one, 
and the sourest and least genial people thawed 


into some show of warmth under his contagious 


pleasan | 

He did not care in what direction we went, 
and would have left it entirely to me to decide, 
had I been able to determine. All he stipulated 
for was :—‘* No barbarism, no Oberland or glacier 
humbug. - No Saxon Switzerland abominations. 
So long as we travel in a crowd, and meet good 
cookery every day, you'll find me charming.” 

Into this philosophy he inducted me. ‘‘ Make 
life pleasant, Digby; never go in search of an- 
noyances. Duns and disagreeables will come of 
themselves, and it’s no bad fun dodging them. 
It’s only a fool ever keeps their company.” 

_A more shameless immorality might have re- 

volted me, but this peddling sort of wickedness, 
this half-jesting with right and wrong—giving 


to morals the aspect of a game in which a cer- 


tain kind of address was practieable—was very 
seductive to one of my age and temper. I f:.1- 
cieu, too, that I was becoming a consumi&.icc 


man of the world, and his praises of my profi- 
ciency were unsparingly bestowed. 

Attaching ourselves to this or that party of 
direction, for four or five days; and 
usually found myself growing fond of those I be- 


came more intimate with, and sorry to part from 
them, Eccles invariably wearied of the pleasant- 
est after a day or two. Incessant change 
essential to him, and his nature and his 
spirits when denied it. é 


What I least liked about him, however, was 
a habit he had of ‘‘ trotting” me is own 
name for it—hbefore strangers. My knowledge 


of my skill at games, my little music- — 
al talents, he would parade in a way that I found | 
itively offensive. Nor was this all, for I found — 
represented me as the son of a man of im-— 
mense wealth and of a rank commensurate with | 


his fortune. 

One must have gone through the ordeal of 
such a representation to understand its vexa- 
tions, to know all the impertinences it can evoke 
from some, all the slavish attentions from others. 
I feel a hot flush of shame on my cheek now, 
after long years, as I think of the mortifications 
I went through, as Eccles ‘would suggest that I 


should buy some princely chateau that we saw 


in passing, or some lordly park alongside of 
which our road was lying. x 

As to remonstrating with him on this score, 
or, indeed, on any other, it was utterly hopeless ; 
not to say that it was as likely he would 
amuse the first group of travelers we met by a 
ludicrous version of my attempt to coerce him 

‘One day he m all 
had been indulging in that harmless sort of half- 
flirtation with a young lady, a fellow-traveler, 


ishments,” said he, langhing, young as he 


for, 


tionashespoke. I sprang 


more I'd part company with him forever. 
with which he assured 


already sapped a paachok one. 

While we thus journeyed he said to me one 
day, ‘‘I find, Digby, our money is running short; 
we must make for Zurich: it is the nearest of 
the places on our letter of credit.” 

I assented, of course, and we bade adieu to a 
pleasant family with whom we had been travel- 


ing, and who were bound for Dresden, assuring 


them we should meet them on the Elbe. 

Eccles had grown of late more and more seri- 
ous; not alone had his gayety deserted him, but 
he grew absent and forgetful to an absurd ex- 
tent; and it was evident some great preoccupa- 
tion had hold of him. During the entire of the 
last day before we reached Zurich he scarcely 
spoke a word, and as I saw that he had received 
some letters at Schaffhausen, I attributed his 
gloom to their tidings. As he had not spoken 
to me of bad goo | I felt ashamed to obtrude 
myself on his confidence and kept silent, and 
not a word i between us as we went. He 
had telegraphed to the banker, a certain Mr. 
Heinfetter, to order rooms for us at the hotel; 
and as we alighted at the door the gentleman 
himself was there to meet us. 

‘‘Herr Eccles,” said he, eagerly, lifting his 
hat as we descended; and Eccles moved toward 
him, and, taking his arm, walked away to some 


distance, leaving me alone and unnoticed. For 


several minutes they appeared in closest confab, 
their heads bent close together, and at last I saw 
Eccles shake himself free from the other’s arm, 
and throw up both his hands in the air with a 
gesture of wild despair. I began to suspect some 
disaster had befallen our remittances, that they 
were lost or Sgr and that Eccles was 
overwhelmed by I I could 
not icipate in measure of the misery 
it Lams to cause him, and I lighted a cigar 
and sat down on a stone bench to wait patiently 
his return. 

**T believe you are right; it is the best way, 
after all,” said Eccles, ‘*You say 
youll look after the boy, and I'll start by the 
ten o'clock train.” 

“Yes, I'll take the boy,” said the other; 
‘*but you'll have to look sharp and lose no time. 
They will be sequestering the moment they hear 
OF God ball neler willbe be- 
fore you.” 
aoe my personal effects? I have things of 
value.” 

** Hush, hush! he'll overhear you. Come, 
young gentleman,” said he to me, ‘‘ come home 
and sup with me. The hotel is so full, they've 
no quartersfor you. I'll try ifI can’t put you up.” 

Eccles stood with his head bent down as we 
moved away, then lifted his eyes, waved his 
hand a couple of times, and said, ‘‘ By-by.” 

** Isn’t he coming with us?” asked I. 


‘Not just yet: he has some business to de- 


tain him,” said the banker, and we moved on. 


bounds of small at- 
‘* Don’t listen to that young gentleman's bland- 


CHAPTER XV. 
4 TERRIBLE SHOCK. 

Her HEINFETTER was a bachelor, and lived 
in a very modest fashion over his banking-house, 
and as he was employed from morning till night 
I saw next to nothing of him. ‘Eccles, he said, 
had been called away, and though I eagerly 
asked where? by whom? and for how long? 
I got no other answer than “‘ He is called away,” 
in very German English, and with a stolidity of 
look fully as Teutonic. : 

The banker was not talkative: he smoked all 
the evening, and drank beer, and except an oc- _ 
casional monosyllabic comment on its excellence, — 
said little. 

** Ach, ja!” he would say, looking at me fixed- 
ly, as though assenting to some not exactly sat- - 
isfactory conclusion his mind had come to about 
me—‘‘ Ach, ja!” And I would have given a 
good deal at the time to know to what peculiar 
feature.of my fortune or my fate this half-com- 
passionate exclamation extended. 

**Is Eccles never coming back?” cried I, one 
day, as the post came in, and no tidings of him 
appeared; ‘‘is he never coming atall?” . 

Never, no more.” 

** Not coming back!” cried I. 

**No; not come back no more.” ’ 

- **Then what am I staying here for? Why 
do I wait for him ?” : 

** Because tay have no money to go else- 
where,” said he, and for once he gave way to 
something he thought was a laugh. ' 

**T don’t understand you, Herr Heinfetter,” 
said I: ‘‘our letter of credit, Mr. Eccles told 
me, was on your house here. Is it exhausted, 
and must I wait for a remittance ?” 

‘*Tt is exhaust; Mr. Eccles exhaust it.” 

that I must write for money; is 
so?” 

“You may wvite and write, mein lieber, but 
it won’t come.” 

Herr Heinfetter drained his tall glass, and, 
leaning his arms on the table, said: ‘‘I will tell 
you in German, you know it well enough.” And _ 
forthwith he began a story, which lost nothing | 
of the pain and misery it caused me by the un- — 
sympathizing tone and stolid look of the narrator. 

or my readers’ sake, as for my own, I will con- 
dense it into the fewest words I can, and omit 
all that Herr Heinfetter inserted either as cotn- 
ment or censure. My father had eloped with 
Madame Cleremont! ‘They had fled to Inn- 
spriick, from which my father returned to the 
neighborhood of Belgium, to offer Cleremont a 
meeting. Cleremont, however, possessed in his 
hands a reparation he liked better—my father’s . 
check-book, with a number of signed but un- 
filled checks. These he at once filled up to the 
last shilling of his credit, and drew out the mon- 
ey, so that my father’s first draft on London 
was returned dishonored. The villa and all its 
splendid contents were sequestrated, and an ac- 
tion for divorce, with ten thousand pounds laid 
as damages, already commenced. Of three thou- 
sand francs, which our letter assured us at Zu- 
rich, Eccles had drawn two thousand: he would 
have taken all, but Heinfetter, who prudently 
foresaw I must be got rid of some day, retained 
one thousand to pay my way. Eccles had gone, 
promising to return when he had saved his own 
effects, or what he called his own, from the 
wreck ; but a few lines had come from him to 
say the smash was complete, the ‘‘ huissiers” in 
possession, seals on every thing, and ‘‘ not even 
the horses watered without a gendarme present 
in full uniform.” 

“** Tell Digby, if we travel together again, he'll 
not have to complain of my pufling him off for a 
man of fortune; and, above all, advise him to 
avoid Brussels in his journeyings. He'll find 
his father’s creditors, I’m afraid, far more at- 
tached to him than Mademoiselle Pauline.” 

His letter wound up with a complaint over his 
own blighted prospects, for, of course, his chance 
of the presentation was now next to hopeless, 
and he did not know what line of life he might | 
be driven to. | 

And now, shall I own that, ruined and desert- 
ed as I was, overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, 
there was no part of all the misery I felt more 
bitterly than the fate of her venga been so 
kindly affectionate to me—who had nursed me 
so tenderly in sickness, and been the charming 
companion of my happiest hours. At first it 
seemed incredible. My father’s manner to her 
had ever been coldness itself, and I could only 
lead myself to believe the story by imagining 
how the continued cruelty of Cleremont had act- 
ually driven the unhappy woman to entreat pro- 
tection against his barbarity. It was as well I 
should think so, and it served to soften the grief 
and assuage the intensity of the sorrow the event 
caused me. I cried over it two entire days and 
part of a third, and so engrossed was I with this 
affliction that not a thought of myself or of my 
own destitution ever crossed me. ~ 

**Do,you know where my father is?” asked 

Yes,” said he, dryly. 

wP y I have his ‘address? I wish to write 
to him.” 

‘This is what he,\send for message,” said he, 
seyeteee a telegram, the address of which he 

y torn off. ‘‘It is of you he speak. 
* Do what you like with him, except bother me. 
Let him have whatever money is in your hands 
to my credit, and let him understand he has no 
more to expect from Roger N 

‘* May E keep this paper, Sir?” asked I,ina 
humble tone. ri 
‘¢] see no reason agairist it.- Yes,” muttered 
he. ‘‘As to the moneys, Eccles have drawn 

i pad pound ; there is forty remain to you.” 

‘I sat down and covered my face with my hands. 
It was a habit with me when I wanted to apply 
myself fully to thought; but Herr Heinfetter 


, suspected that [had given way to grief, and be- 


i 
| | 
| 
| 
| at + 4 side at supper.” | | 
ht ees ** But you are going away,” said she, pouting, 
| We were, fo for me, coming into a sta- 
of. out, and traveled third- 
class the rest of the day to ayoid him, and when we 
— I declared that with one such lib- 
3 | me I should not be offended again almost made 
me ashamed of my complaint. We shook hands 
a ever our reconciliation, and vowed we were bet- 
: What it cost him to abandon this habit of 
me before , how nearly it 
one of tLe of his life, I 
7 | We must run for it hke fury, boy, or we shall | waa, as I thought, soon to see in the altered tone 
. be late.” of his manner. In fact, it totally destroyed the 
“T'll not go.” “7 flippancy he used to wield, and a facility 
“Then I'll be shot if I stay here and meet strangers that once seemed like a special 
\! : your father,” said he, turning away. _ | gift with him. I tried in vain to rally him out 
i! “‘Oh, Pauline, dearest, dearest of my heart!” | of this half depression, but it was clear he was 
7 I sobbed ont, as I fell upon her neck; and the 
vile bell of the railroad rang out with its infernal 
| | 
| 
| f 
| 


ger, till I should prove my 
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gan to cheer me up. I at once undeceived him, 
and said, **No, I was not crying, Sir; I was 
ouly thinking what I had best do. = allow 
me I will go up to my room, and think it over 
by myself. I shall be calmer, even if I hit on 
nothing profitable.” 
I passed twelve hours alone, occasionully drop- 
ing off to sleep out of sheer weariness, for my 
bran? worked hard, traveling over a wide space, 
and taking in every contingency and every ac- 
cident I could think of. Poleke 0 back and 
seek out my mother; but to what end, if I should 
only become a dependent on her? No: far bet- 
ter that I should try and obtain some means of 
earning a livelihood, ever so humble, abroad, 
than spread the disgrace of my family at home. 
Perhaps Herr Heinfetter might accept my serv- 
ices in some shape; I could be any thing but a 
servant. 

When I told him I wished to earn my bread, 
he looked doubtingly at me in silence, shaking 
his head, and muttering, ‘‘ Nein, niemals, nei 
in every cadence of despair. : 

‘* Could you not try me, Sir?” pleaded I, earn- 
estly 5 but his head moved sadly in refusal. 

‘*T will think of it,” he said at last, and he 


left me. 


He was good as his word. He thought of it 
for two whole days, and then said that he had a 
correspondent on the shore of the Adriatic, in a 
little-visited town, where no news of my father’s 
history was like to reach, and that-he would 
write to him to take his 
in some capacity—a clerk, or ibly a messen- 

shes self w. y of being 
advanced to the desk. It would be hard work, 
however, he said; Herr Oppovich was a Slavac, 
and they were pedple who gave themselves few 
indulgences, and their dependents still fewer. 

He went on to tell me that the house of Hod- 
nig and vich had been a wealthy firm for- 
merly, but that Hodnig had over-speculated, and 


_ died of a broken heart; that now, after years of 


' patient toil and thrift, 


povich had restored the 
credit of the house, and was in good repute in 
the world of trade. Some time back he had 
written to Heinfetter to send him a young fellow 


_ who knew languages and was willing to work. 


‘‘That’s all,” he said. ‘‘Shall I venture to 
tell him that I recommend yon for these ?” 

‘‘ Let me have a trial,” said I, gravely. 

‘*T will write your letter to-night, » and 
vou shall set out to-morrow for Vienna; thence 


you'll take the rail to Trieste, and by sea you'll 


_ reach Fiume, where Herr Oppovich lives.” 


I thanked him heartily, and went to my room. 
On the morning that followed began my new 
life. I was no longer to be the pered and 
spoiled child of fortune, surroun with every 


_ appliance of luxury, and waited on by obsequi- 


ous servants. I was now to travel modestly, to 
fare humbly, and to ponder over the smallest 
outlay, lest if should limit me in some other 
quarter of greater need. But of all the changes 
in my condition none struck me so painfully at 
first as the loss of consideration from strangers 


that immediately followed my fallen state. Peo-. 


ple who had no concern with my well-to-do con- 


_ dition, who could take ao possible interest in my 


prosperity, had been courteous to me hitherto, 
simply because I was pesepevons, and were now 


become something almost the reverse, for no oth- 


er reason, that I could see, than that I was poor. 
Where before I had met willingness to make 


| my acquaintance, and an almost cordial accept- 


their good-b 


‘get your 


ance, I was now to find distance and reserve. 
Above all, I discovered that there was a general 
distrust of the poor man, as though he were one 
more especially ex to rash influences, and 
more likely to yield to them. 


I got some sharp lessons in these things the | 


first few days of my puny, but I dropped down 
at last into the third-class train, and found my- 
self at ease. My fellow-travelers were not very 
polished or vey cultivated, but in one respect 

ing had the ey over that 
of finer folk. ‘They never questioned my right 
to be saving, nor seemed to think the worse of 
me for being poor. 3 

Herr Heinfetter had counseled me to stay a 
few days at Vienna, and provide myself with 
clothes more suitable to my new condition than 
those I was wearing. 

*¢1f old Ignaz Oppovich saw a silk-lined coat, 
he’d soon send you about your business,” said 
he; ‘‘and as to that fine watch-chain and it#gay 
trinkets, you have only to appear with it once to 

missal,” 

It was not easy, with my little experience of 
life, to ‘see how these things should enter into an 
estimate of me, or why Herr Ignaz should con- 
cern him with other attributes of mine than such 
as touched my clerkship; but as I was entering 
on a world where all was new—where not only 
the’people, but their prejudices and their likings 
were all strange to me—I resolved to approach 
them in-.an honest spirit, and with a desire to 
conform to them as well as I was able. 

Lest the name Norcott, appearing in the news- 
papers in my father’s case, should connect. me 
with his story, Heinfetter advised me to call my- 
self after my mother’s family, which sounded, 
besides, less highly born, and I had my passport 
made out in the name of Digby Owen. 

‘* Mind, lad,” said the caler. as he parted 
with me, * give yourself no airs with Ignaz Op- 
povich ; do not turn up your.nose at his homely 
fare, or handle his coarse napkin as if it hurt 
vour skin, as I have seen you do here. From 
his door to destitution there is only a step, and 
bethink yourself twice before you take it. I have 
done all I mean to do by you, more than I shall 

And now, good-by.” 


I thanked him, then, respectfully and calmly, 
for his hospitality to me;' and went my way. 


| 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


At the recent complimentary dinner given at Del- 
monico's to Professor 8. F. B. Morse, on. December 29, 
the following telegram was read by Cyrus W. Field: 

“ Lonpon, 4 o'clock P.m., Dec. 29, 1868. 
“Cyravs W. Fieip, New York: 
“The members of the Joint Committee of the An- 


glo-American and Atlantic Tel ph Companies hear 
with pleasure of the banquet to be given this evening 
to Professor Morse, and have to t that distin- 


ished tele h and wish him all the compli- 
of the J. C. Deans, Secretary.” 

Mr. Field stated that he had sent a telegram to Lon- 
don in the morning, with the information that a dinner 
was to be given that evening in honor of Professor 
Morse. The answering telegram, dated ‘London, 4 
o'clock P.mu., December 29," was received in New York 
at 12.50 o’clock r.m., on the same day-—which state- 
mént awakened laughter as well as applausé, and 
gives a vivid idea of the lightning’s speed. 

Arrangements have been made to have photographs 
taken of the bodies placed in the Morgue, so that per- 
sons having lost friends will have better facilities for 
identification. Beneath each likeness is a card, with 
all the attendant circumstances explained, and the 
place of burial designated. 

Some months ago the Board of Excise ordered an 
analysis to be made of liquors sold by retail dealers in 
the city. The chemist, from thirty-eight samples of 
whisky and brandy, found only three that he could 
call “‘good”—five were *‘fair.". Some of the flavors 
are described as resembling “‘ rancid lamip-oill,” vin- 
egar,” ‘‘tea,” “pine shavings,” and “ winter-green.” 
Appetizing, very! 

The yacht Henrietta, with General Van Allen and 
party, has sailed from the port of New York for a 
cruise amiong the waters of the West Indies. The 
Henrietta, whose sea-worthiness has been repeatedly 
teated, is schooner-rigged, and of 205 tons burden. 
She carries a crew of nine men, all told, and will prob- 
ably be absent on this cruise two or three months. 

*At a meeting held recently at the'Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, by the Commissioners of Fisheries, Mr. Living- 
stone Stone, the eminent salmon- breeder of New 
Hampshire, related his experience in New Brunswick 
in endeavoring to obtain salmon spawn for the New 
England rivers. Phe greatest prejudice existed there 
against the work of obtaining fish spawn for stocking 
American waters. Eight nets that he used in catch- 
ing salmon in the Miramichi River were confiscated, 
and evéry possible-ebstacle was put in their way by 
the local anthorities. Thirty-two thousand salmon 
were nevertheless brought to the United States and 
safely deposited. The Miramichi swarmed with salm- 
on, and now every thing is in proper running order 
for the taking of spawn, and there is every prospect 
next year, if the coneent of the Canadian Government 
is obtained, of bringing two or three million of salm- 
on to our rivers. . 

Somebody living in Portland, Maine, is said to be 

sessed with the idea that the world is soon to suf- 
ra second deluge. So he is converting his entire 
property into an ark fifty feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
flat- #quare-sterned, with round bows, and 
a, house just aft of midships. He does not intend to 
launch it, but will simply store it with provisions, 
and proceed to keep honse in it, prepared, at any 
time, for the rising of the waters. 

The report has come from abroad that Gustave 
Doré and Christina Nileson were betrothed. But now 
the latest account is that Doré proposed to the Swed- 
ish songstress, and was rejected. He his suit 
80 persistently, however, that the lady told him she 
would think of the matter siz months, and then give 
hig a definite reply. At the end of that time she said 

could not marry him. But Doré seems not to con- 
sider even this reply definite, and is not discouraged. 


The general plan for the new Post-office in Boston 


has been decided upon, and work upon it will soon be 
commenced. The building wili cost about $1,000,000, 
and is expected to be completed in 1871. 

Ilinois has discovered a new source of weaith in the 
Penitentiary Artesian well at Joliet. Afier boring 
through fine building stone and a thick bed of white 
marble, the workman struck a vein of silver. The 
drilling dust, on being subjected to chemical analysis, 


developed unquestionable silver material. The ex- 


tent or richness of the vein can not be definitely 
known without digging a larger hole. The presence 
of silver in the geological formation of Illinois has 
never before been dreamed of by scientific men. ? 

An amusing story is told by the Portamouth Jour- 
nai of the father of Mises H——, the vocalist. Some 
years ago he was violinist and leading singer in an 
old-fashioned choir where the innovation of an organ 
had never been made. One of the very common choir 
troubles dispersed the sensitive group from the or- 
chestra one Sabbath. Mr. H——~— and his violin alone 
remained. The minister, aware of the situation, an- 
nounced to the congregation that he would read the 
hymn, but as there was no choir there would be nd 
singing. After the hymn was.read Mr. H——— jumped 
up, and thus addressed the minister: ‘* Mr. ——., al- 


‘low me to say that there will be both singing and fid- 


dling this morning!” Without further comment he 
took up his bow and played and sang the hymn alone. 
The choir were all in their places in the afternoon. 

A professional hospital nurse in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has been convicted of willfully killing nine pa- 
tients by giving them:belladonna. As her perfect san- 
ity has been proved, various motives for her crimes 
have been eu —as, 
ty); a scientific interest in the symptoms of death : a 
desire to exercise her power, and a mere wish to get 
rid of the more troublesome cases. 

It is estimated that not less than 122,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be cut in the St. Croix Valley during the 
present winter; and that about 1600 men and 950 
horses and oxen will be employed in this business. 

The series of Sunday evening lectures given by Dr. 
Willard Parker, in the hall ofthe Bethel Mission House 
connected with Plymouth Church, have been very suc- 
cessful. The hall has been crowded with those appar- 
ently earnest to understand God's physical laws con- 
cerning themselves. 


A runaway railroad train is something uncommon. . 


But a short time ago on the Lake Shore Railroad a 
eouple of passenger-cars and a couple of baggage-cars 
got into some difficulty on a heavy grade, and while 
all the employés were busy trying to settle it they 
broke away from the brakes, and rushed down the 
grade toward Cleveland. The speed increased, but 
the passengers, who were quietly seated inside, sup- 
posed the conductor was making up for lost time. So 
the train had a good run of seven miles, when it final- 
ly stopped on an up-grade. Meanwhile the railroad 
men, in great consternation at the flight of the train, 
hastened to make the engine all right, put it on the 
track, and went in pursuit of the fugitives, which they 
finally overtook, standing quietly, as if waiting for a 
motive power. 

An interesting entertainment was given in Wash- 
ington, last week, at the residence of the Italian Min- 
ister, Chevalier Marcel Cerrnti. This was a holiday 
party for children, in which a burlesque of royalty con- 
stituted a leading feature. About seventy young folks 


the mere passion for,cruel- 


| wine, 


were present, and the entertainment commenced with 
crowning Miss Nellie Grant, daughter of the President 
elect, queen of the evening. She was conducted to 
her throne, and Master Thornton, son of the English 
Minister, placed by her side as her consort. After 
various appointments were made, the young queen 


announced that she was ready to deliver her royal . 


Message to her subjects, It was read by her lady-in- 
waiting, and was most happily expressed and enthu- 
siastically received. The youthful subjects were then 
invited to draw tickets from an urn which, on being 
presented to the Prime Minister, were exchanged for 
valuable presents. The whole affair was heartily en- 
joyed by all present. 

The children of the President’s family gave a large 
party last week. About three hundred invitations 
were issued, and the great East Room presented a 
merry scene when all the juveniles were gathered 
there. Dancing was the amusement of the evening, 
and a magnificent supper-table was spread for the 
young folks. This entertainment was given by the 
President on the.anniversary of his birthday. 


The Evening Mail relates in brief'a scene which re- 


cently occurred in one of our city restaurants. A full- 


grown, live American entered and took a seat at a ta- 


** Waiter.” 

Yes, Sir.” 

*“ Pork and beans—quick !" 

The pork and beans were brought. 

Before taking the first mouthful the gentleman 
again proceeded : 

“And, waiter—any mince-pie ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“Bring me a piece—and have it here in just three 
mintites.” 


The man “came to time” within two minutes—he : 


began on the mince-pie just five minutes after he had 
begun on the pork and beans, and within nine min- 
utes from the time he sat down he had paid his bil! 
and passed out of the restaurant. No’ wonder that 
dyspepsia is a national evil! — 


Out of 25,760 suicides committed in France during 
nine successive years, 192 were committed by persons 
under sixteen years of age. ; 

An aggravated case of the “ Grecian Bend” was ob- 
served a short time ago at the Custom-house at St. Al- 
bans. A lady on the train from Montreal wore silks 
sewed in her under-clothing to the value of about 
$200. She was speedily relieved. 

A Boston exchange says that it was stated at the 
receut Woman's Suffrage Convention that in the city 
of Boston women are taxed upon $28,000,000 of real 
estate, and $13,000,000 of property. Eighty 
or ninety out of every 100 of the school-teachers of 
Massachusetts are women; yet women are not rep- 
resented on the State Board of Edncation or upon the 
towh committees, except In two towns. Monroe, the 
smallest town in the State, has elected one woman for 
a series of years; while Reading last year placed three 
women on its school committee. 

When, after great agitation, the momentous ques- 
tion of “ woman's rights” is settled, and it is unani- 
mously decided that she is capable of understanding 
what is for the public weal, it is probable that one of 
the first things she will vote into existence in this city 
will be a apitting-car. It is quite as important as a 
smoking-ear. And if we rightly interpret the irre- 
pressible disgust with which women view the filthy 
habits of some men in the cars, a goodly number will 
be quite ready to lend their aid to improve matters. 
No cultured gentleman, still less a neat, refined lady, 
can sit opposite or near a “spitter” in our city cars 
without being intensely annoyed and disgusted. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A * Coon Jack Frost.” 


“Ligut” Reapine—A motte in fire-works. 


Poor of our acquaint- 
ance, on bein ked, & day or two ago, whether he 
he didn’t admire Dickens's “Carol,” said 
that he greatly preferred his own Carol-ine ! 


A person who had been listening to a very dull ad- 
that every thing went off well,” eape- 


tence, 
‘iis fellow was taking a sleigh-ride with a pret- 
rl, w he met a minister who was celebrated 
or tying the matrimo- 
ed, hurriedly : 
“Can you tiea knot 
or me?” 
“Yes,” said Brother & 
“Ty 80: 
when do you want it © 


done 
“Well, right away,” 
;.“is it 


h yes; 
good a place as any—as 
safe as the church iteelt.” 

“Well, then, I want a 
knot tied in m 


t 

| 


= 


wicked wag, as he drove 
rapidly away. 


A little three-year-old 
was considerably excit- 
ed the other day by see- 
ing the cat kill a mouse. 

e next day she asked 
her*mother, suddenly : 

**Who made the ‘bird- 
ies 
hy made them, my 


**Who feeds the bird- 


**Mamma, who made 
the mices?” she contin- 


ued. 
**God made them.” 
The little one was 
and. en asked, energet- 


- Does God keep a 
cat 

The mother told her 
she would tell her all 
about it when she got 
older, but for the present 
she had better go play 
be her India- rubber 


— 
> 


Farmer's Magazine 

of one ot the 
 Conx Sorzws"—Fel- 

lows who spare their 


OF THB 


A MAIDEY'S “PSALM OF LIFE.” 
Tell-us not in idle jingle - 
‘Marriage is af empty dream ‘” 
For the girl is dead that’s single, 
And girls are not what they seem. 
Life is real! life is earnest! 
Single blessedness a fib! 
**Man thou art, to man returnest!” 
Has been spoken of the rib. 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, : 
{s-our destined end or way; 


ou 
But to act that each to-morrow . 
° Finds us nearer marriage-day. 


Ray, 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivongat of life, 
Be_ not like dumb, driven cattle! 
ine—a wife! 


Be a hero 
Trust‘no fa bowever plessan 
dead Past bury its dead! 


Let the 
. Act—act to the og Present ! 
% Heart within and hope ahead! 


Lives of married folks remind ns 
We can live onr lives as well, 


And leave behind 
examples on “cell. 

Such examples, that ‘another, 
Wasting time in idle sport, 


A forlorn, anmarried brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart and court. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart on triumph set; 
Still contriving, still pursuing, 
And each one a husband get. 


OVE OWN purr.—People who ans 
always in hot water must be rather sft. 


bring you down to the hard-pan of trath, Sir 


said a lawyer to the ‘opposing connse ery’ 
well,” was the reply ; “that's the pan, I suppose, thas 
you just flashed in! 


top’ of a bald 
head in a looking-glase. 


SUTGGESTIONS ABOUT PRESENTS. 
A liquor-case i8 a good thing to present to the pres 
t of a temperance 


, a8 he will always be 
sure to keep it carefully where it won't be hart. 

Pen-wi are a to present to literar 
gentlemen, as they never have Ov¥er a dozen or twu 
sent them by lady admirers in the eguree of the year. 

To an old pom emap with falee teeth a gold tvoth- 
pick is a neat and apne 

For very — children it is well to bny freshly- 
painted toys; the sucking of the paint will afford 

leasures besides those designed by the 


smokes, . 
select one of impossible arti. 
D 


Cigar-cases that are too short for any 

cigar-boxes with springs which no 

the’ tradesman is able to work; wonderful cigar-lights 

that are very difficult to ignite, smell frightfully, and 

send a shower of rey over the 
t 


em. 
For your washer-woman or boot-black buy some 
elegant trifle of Bric-a-Brac; & is their affair if they 
haven't got a marble mantle or what-not to put them 
and not yours. | 
f you have any strong Calviuistic friends, a pack of 
playing-cards or ap -giass will be a very lively 
surprise for them ; a ofa heavy volume 
of dry sermons is appropriate for your fashionable 
friend. 
story of an unnatural! child who puts spending- 
money in the missionary-box. 
The best presents for an insane man-Presence of 


For a deaf man—New (Y)ear’s present. 


“How long can a fooi-jive?” asked a lawyer of a 
witness that he was yo 

“T don’t know, I’m eure, Sir. Hovg long have you 
lived?” was the answer. 


Goop Worps For THE Youxe—“ Dinner’s teady.” 
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IN ANSWER TO MANY INQUIRIES 


AS TO HOW HE “‘sTANDS” THIS CoLD 
FULLY, BUT FIRMLY, CALLS ATTENTIO 


TO THE ABOVE 


\ 


g when you 
4 


ng books for children select a good, dismal ¢ 


EATHER, TODDLETON RESPECT- 


= 
: Life is long, and youth is fleeting ‘ 
| And our hearts, though light and | 
Still, like pleasant drome, are beating 
Wedding-marches all the way. 
| 
| 
At an hotel dinner a gentleman observed a person 
| who sat opposite use a tooth-pick which had just dons ) 
the same service ne r. shjng to apprise» 
bh rvice to his hbo Wish§ ri 
q him of his mistake, he said, “I beg pra pardon, Sir 
but you are using Mr. ——’s tooth-pick.” “I know t 
am. Do you think that I am not going to return it?" 
7 
manufacturer. 
<= 
“God feeds them.” \ | SANS S68 
This sort of language grated very harshly on nee 
my eas at fat; hl roared to teat mp 
lot courageously, and conform, where I could, 
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began a series 


they 
tions 


of depreda 


their reservation. 


ities,-and theace 


ir 
prommes, 


thdraw to 


Instead of fulfilling, their | 


prnpene to Fort Cobb and get 
wi 


between Fort W 


| 


BY Tueo. R. Davis.) 


CELEBRATING THE .VICTORY OVER BLACK KETTLE.—({Sxe 


CUSTER'S INDIAN SCOUTS 


Com- 
plisi.ed 


Comanches, . 
try was aban- 
latter action 


an Peace 
This . 


Indi 
iowas, 
ity on the part of the 
vernment, and immed 


K 
and at the recommendation ° 


of the Commission the Pow-. 
der River coun 


doned, 


of 
Go 


ion of 1867 accom 


greater harm than benefit 


‘Treaties were entered into 


wi 


th the Cheyennes, 


THE INDIAN WAR 


was construed as the result 


THE 
miss 


of those who represented the 
Government. The next in- 
formation was that the Kic- 


te- 
eir 


1a 


the Sioux extended th 


the ‘Cheyennes ‘and 


gallant 
fight on 


the Beaver branch of. the 


Forsytn's 
fight cn the ‘Arrikaree fork 
ublicaa, CaRPEN- 

RAHAM 


ahoes. General 
of the Rep 


DAN, taking the practical view . 
of the condition of affairs 
within the limits. of his de- 


andG 


was and Comanches 
eral Suity’s fight near this 


joined 
Arrap 


point, 


THE SCALPED sy Wx. 8. Sours.) 


ue 


J 


nnes 
the 
the. 
to 


“to drive 


eye 
and 
Saline and So]o- 
tribe, but soon 
id aside, and 


mon rivers became the t 
, tre ofa relentless savage war. 


Py 


The chiefs 


tes out of the Smoky 
knife. 
Arrapahoes had promi 


i 

untry 
: August the Che 
took the war-path, 


t 


redations to the Pacific 


Railroad, on the Platte, while 
It. was at first supposed that 


the Cheyennes were about to 


attack ah 


in less than a month one hun- 
dred whites fell victims to 
the tomahawk and scalping- 


the Indians south of the Ar- 


kansas attem 
the wh 


the mask was 


Hill co 
valleys of the 
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annihilation of BLack band in 
the battle of the Washita, besides a number of 
small engagements, is the fighting record of three 
months. It would be a low estimate to say that 


-* at least 300 warriors have been killed since the 


war broke out. Two hundred and fifty are official- 
ly accounted for. The dexterity of the Indian in 
getting off his dead would largely increase the 
official count, which is based upon an accurate 
knowledge of the Indian loss from the bodies 


Ahi ll into the possession | 
seen carried off, or which fell into the po assistance, and dispatched the youngsters to the 


school-room. Then, taking the chair next him 


of the troops. Nor have the wounded been esti- 
mated ; and it is quite natural to suppose that in 
a loss of two hundred and fifty warriors killed 
many mor2 were wounded, of which a fair pro- 
portion miay be called mortally, and subsequently 
died. 

The desperation of the fighting at the battle of 
the Washita may be judged from the fact that 
no thale prisoners over eight years of age -were 
taken. 

One of our illustrations on page 41 represents 
General CusreR’s command shooting down the 


_ poor stock captured from Buack Kertve’s band. 
Another represents the Indian scouts of Cus- | 


TeR’s command celebrating the victory over 
Biack KerTrce. ese scouts are Osages and 
Kaws. The celebr#ion took place at night 


“around a large wood-fire, encircled by officers 


and men who formed a ring comprising hun- 

dreds in number—the front rows sitting down or 

kneeling: ‘The ceremonies were enlivened by 
music from the military bands. Inside the cir- 

cle; by the Indian drummers, sat Generals SHER- — 
Custer, Forsytu, and staff-officers. The 

Indians were highly painted, and adorned with 

shields, spears, war-bonnets, bows, whistles, and 

other ‘* toggery.” 


. A third cut represents the body of RaLru | 
Morrison, killed and scalped by the Indians 
A 


near Fort Dodge, Kansas. 
from Fort Dodye sends us the following descri 
tion : 


Mesara, Editora: 

The above is probably the only picture ever taken | 
on the Plains of the body of a scalped man, photo- 
graphed from the corpse itself, and within an hour 
after the deed was done. 

The 7th December.Mr. Ratepn Monkison, a hunter, 
was murdered and scalped by the Cheyenne Indians 
within less than a mile of this post. Mr. Wiurram 8. 
Sovrse, chief clerk in Mr. Joun E. Tarran’s trading 
establishment, an amateur artist, availed himself of 
the opportunity to benefit science and gratify the cu- 
riosity of your readers, by taking a counterfeit pre- 
seritment of the body literally on the spot. 

The pose of theremains is delineated exactly as left 
by the savages, the horrible contortion of the ghastly 
features, the apertures left by the deadly bullet, the 
reeking scalp, the wounds, the despoiled pockets of 
the victim, all are true to life, anomalous as the pre- 
ecutment of death may seein. | 

It is a satisfaction to know that the Indiaus suffered 
severely for their bloody act, two being killed by a 
percussion-shell from a Parrott gun belonging te the 
ordnance 6f Fort Dodge,-erved with admirable pre- 
cision by Ordnance-sergeant 

The Indians were promptly pu sued, and two more 
of their saddles emptied by our acouts, whose chief, 
Mr. Joun O. Avastin, is represented on the right of the 


- picture. The officer is Lieutenant Reape, Third In- 


fantry. In this connection it may not be amiss to say 


*that Mr. Austin referred to, although unknown to 


Eastern journals, is one of the most experienced and 


. daring scouts on the Plains. He bears upon his person 


many marks of his adventurous life. Years ago he 
was wounded in the- head and face by arrows in an 
encounter with the Kiowas, fourteen miles west of 
the present eite of Fort Dodge. October 5, next year, 
while scouting with Captain Nrway, of the Mounted 
Rifle Corps, his right hand was literally cut in two by 
a tomahawk thrown by a wounded Arrapahoe chief. 


In April, 1859, hie left arm was broken by an Apache . 


Indian in a fight between Fort Craig and Selden, New. 
Mexico. In the summer of 1860 the Cheyennes seut an 
arrow into his right knee near Bent’s Fort, Colorado 
Territory; and during the succeeding year a band of 
Texas desperadoes left him apparently dead after a 
bloody fight about sixty miles from Fort Garland, New 
Mexico. 

All of these mishaps, however, did not prevent this 
hardy frontiersman from doing inva}uable service for 
the Union during the late war, in the execution of 
which he was wounded in the back the evening before 
the battle of Chickamanga. 

Such men are seldom met with, and when known 
deserve well of the country. : A. B.C. 


OUR ABSENT FRIEND. 


am placing myself in somewhat a 


faise position, confessing.as I do from the, out- 


set, tha: ] am abou: to reveal an absent friend’s 
faults. and have & laugh with vou over his eccen- 
tricities : anc yet he is such a dear old friend— 
if he reacs these: lines and recognizes his own 
portrait, f shall expec: him-to forgive me. | 
Wher first I became acquainted with George 
Jhorolc I thought him a little foolish and a great 
turiosity. Ife was immensely tall, his legs ap- 
pearec tc be attached to his body by strings, and 
tc: move independently. 
gone anc quaint in fashion, and as if expressly 
made tc set ofi the angler of his figure. He was 
notable ir the streets by the large and spotted 
scarf, from which, like lynx’s ears, rose his 
high shirt-collar. his. hat on the very back of 


"his heac, anc « darge eye-glass set in antique 


| met George Thorold first in Devonshire, 
where I was spending (Christmas week at a 
friends country house. Ile came into the li- 
brary with his hat on, and retained it during the 
I remember there was snow on its 
cron and brim, which made it appear all the 
more eccentric. The children of the house fol- 
lowed in his rear like a little tornado, and be- 
fore he was well seated, climbed on his knees, 


put snow-balls into the pockets of his swallow- | 


tail coat, and paraded his umbrella. 


_ peared curiously uncertain on this 


clothes were by-— 


He was too near-sighted to perceive, or too 
good-natured to notice the smiles which passed 
like electricity from lip to lip, and as to the chil- 
dren’s somewhat overpowering attentions, he only 
exclaimed from time to time, in a good-humored 
abrupt tone, 
Dabs h! you villains ; keep quiet, you little vil- 


Jains.’ 


An appeal which I am bound to state had lit- 


tle effect on their juvenile hearts. 


Diana, one of my fair hostesses, rose to his 


(she had been egos’ sitting beside me), she 

inquired after the health of his family. He ap- 
t, 

by his answers. He first stated, classi, them 


all under one head, that ‘‘they were all quite 
well, thank you.” But when asked after each in- 
-dividually, one hadaheadache, another a sprained 


ankle, and two or three were suffering from in- 
fluenza. : 

Diana informed him in return that her mo- 
ther, Lady Waldron, was also in bed, suffering 
tortures from earache. 
ly, and then, under a vague impression that some 


/jest was going its round, he brake into a short 


laugh. 

When he rose to depart he walked into the li- 
brary-press instead of out at the roomdoor. Di- 
ana again came to his assistance, but even she 
could not repress a laugh when she * gone 
the melted snow-balls dripping from points 
of his swallow-tail coat.. \He bore the discovery 
with perfect good temper, put their remains into 
the hands of the astonished footman, and left the 

house smiling as he had come in. When he was 
fairly gone, my amusement, which had been 
nipped in the bud by Diana, shone again over 
my countenance, heralding a burst of laughter 
from the assembled party. 
_ ** Have you never seen him before? Do you 
mean to say you have never met ‘our absent 
friend ?” Why he’s known all over the country 
by no other name.” 

I ventured to ask, hesitatingly, ‘‘ was he at all 
—I meant was he considered as—qui uite—” 

‘* Perfectly,” replied Diana, ‘‘I understand 
what you mean. He is perfectly right, I can as- 
sure you; and whats more, he could buy and 
se]l you and every one of us put together.” 

I am aware that my face assumed a some- 
what supercilious expression, and she continued 
eagerly: 

**T don’t mean, of course, that he’s rich, be- 
cause he’s as poor as a church rat, but that he’s 
so immensely clever. He's a first-rate astrono- 
mer, mathematician, and naturalist, is not that 
enough? and besides all this, he’s the best son 
in the world. His poor mother is paralyzed, and 
he wheels her all over the country in her bath- 
chair. He never sees the puddles, poor old fellow, 
and walks right through them. He carries her 
up and down stairs every day of her life, and 
once, when she was very ill, he ran all the way 
into t#wn in his dregsing-gown and carpet-slip- 
pers! So now you ought not to laugh at him— 
ought you?” Diana laughed herself when she 
asked me this question; but there was a tear in 
her eye, and though she called him ‘‘ old’’ in her 
foolish random way of talking, George Thorold 
was certainly not over thirty. , 

The next time I met “‘ our absent friend” was 
in chambers in London. ‘I had received a letter 
from Diana a day or two previously, requesting 
me to call upon him. His mother was dead ; he 
was in very low spirits, and going to be called to 
the bar. She told me in her usual vague way 
of writing, “‘ He was eating his terms, and she 
was afraid he did not seem to relish them.” I 
found him located in the very heart of the city, 
at the top of one of its highest houses; my legs 
ached before I reached the summit, but he gave 
me ample time to rest them, as he kept me fully 
ter’mivutes waiting outside his door. 

At length it opened, and he appeared upon the 
Janding in an Indian-patterned dressing-gown 
and scarlet slippers. : 

** How are you? Very glad to see vou,” he 
said, quite affectionately, though I saw at a 


He looked at her vacant- | 


glance he had not the faintest idea who I was— 


** Very glad to see you. Corhe in, that’s a good 
fellow, and take a seat by the fire. This is very 
cold weather. Eh?” and taking me by the arm 
he led me into his room. I must remark here 
there was no fire, neither was the morning such 
as called for one. He, however, seconded the 


proposal he had originally made, and drew in a. 


horse-hair arm-chair beside the empty grate. J] 
observed he looked both paler and thinner than 
when I had first seen him. I apologized for dis- 
turbing him, and perceiving a something in his 
greeting which fell short of recognition I remind- 


ed him where we had met, and who bade me 


visit him. 

** Ah! yes,” he said, ‘‘ah! yes; she’s a good 
girl. She's a dear girl. nice is she? Ah! 
yes.” He rubbed his large hands vigorously 
together—a peculiar habit of his—and added 
a ** Diana Waldron is going to be mar- 
rie 

**Yes; I—I believe so.” 

** Who's the lucky fellow, do you know ?” 

** Well, really, I—I believe 7 am.” | 

“You! You don't say so.” He looked up 
at me with a sudden brightness, for his eyes 
seemed generally covered with fog, ‘I wish you 
joy; old fellow. «You've drawn a prize. You 
must come and dine with me to-night, and drink 
her health.” Again he chafed his hands violent- 
ly and fell into a sudden gloom. 

“ inly, with pleasure. At what hour do 
you dine ?” | | 

** Six o’clock sharp.” 

“All right.” I took up my hat to go. 

“Or, stay. If seven suits you better vou may 
at seven.” 
“* Six is quite as convenient to me.” | 
**Wary well: six let it be.” He opened the 


door to let me out, and I went down the stair- 
case in a state of mixed amusement and pity. 

At six o’clock sharp I tramped up them again, 
and presented myself at his chambers. I knocked 
with my walking-stick several times, but as there 
was no answer, and the door lay slightly ajar, I 
walked in. 

My friend was particularly absent on this oc- 
casion ; in fact, he was not at home, neither was 
there any sign, preparation for, or odor of dinner. 
I sat down in the arm-chair to await his return. 
I was not accustomed to dine before seven, so 
the delay was of little consequence. I amused 
myself meantime glancing round the apartment 
and taking in its contents. 

_QOn the table where dinner ought at this mo- 
ment to have been smoking ‘in i. gs hospital- 
ity, stood a dish of paste, so stale that its surface 
was covered with mould; close beside it was a 
microscope and box of slides, and under this a 
MS. My curiosity prompted me to rise and look 
further. ‘The MS. was headed, ‘‘Some remarks 


‘on the cuticle of the frog's eye, as seen under 
the microscope.” Another MS. lay beside this | 


again; it was headed, ‘‘ Planetary revolutions 
and influences, with notes on rivers, lakes, 
and tidal irregularities.” - 

On a chair beside the table lay a picture on its 
face. I raised it.to see if it were a portrait ; but 


it 
q 


were im the corner. It was a rough copy, cer- 
tainly, but he had contrived to catch, with per- 


fect faithfulness, the wonderful beauty and pur- 


i the face. I¢ was, evidently, his ideal type 
of temale ioveliness, There were innumerable 
cases of insects and butterflies arranged round 
the walls of the apartment; but in vain I searched 
for any law digests, or the well-known cover of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; or, in fact, any thing 


call 
er him and his guests, Thorold does,” I gr 


as I rose and looked longingly out of the window, | 
depressed, hungry, and almost angry. At half 


past seven o’clock I gave up my vigil, and going 
down, dined instead at the Cock in Fleet Street. 

I did not see “‘ our absent friend” for about a 
fortnight after this flagrant instance of abstrac- 
tion. I expected he would have called upon me 
to explain its cause, and I purposely abstained 
from visiting him, lest he should think I was 
seeking an apology. 
lous, as he never, in the most distant manner, 
alluded to the invitation or its finale; except, 
indeed; to give it de novo. 

This time I refused, begging, instead, that he 
would come and dine with me at my club in the 
West End. 

He papepeeespe woul’ do so, and to prevent a 
second failure of his memory, I called for him 
myself at the appointed day, and walked with 
him to our destination. 

We had a very pleasant dinner. I had asked 


three or four literary friends to meet him, and a~ 


couple gf barristers. He was shy and silent at 
first, but led the conversation gradually to some 
of his fayorite themes, and he waxed quietly elo- 
quent. Hecrumbled up his bread, and rolled it 
into gtay. . He put the dining-napkin in 
his ‘pocket in mistake for his handkerchief, and 
removed it again at the instance of the grinning 
waiter, without the slightest mauvaise honte; but 
he wounded my feelings not a little by his per- 
fect unconsciousness of the nature of his food. 
Having finished the breast and wing of a par- 
tridge, he rubbed his hands pleasantly together 
and ejaculated, ‘* Excellent mutton that!” 
An elderly military gentleman, .dining at a ta- 
ble close by, became evidently interested in our 
eccentric guest and his conversation ; and when 
we adjourned, later on, to the smoking-room, 
followed us there. : 

Thorold did not smoke; he told us, ingenu- 
ously, his poor mother had a dislike to it, so he 
had given it up. I could see curious eyes fixed 
on my poor friend from various of the 
room ; but he was perfectly unconscious, and se- 
renely happy in the scientific conversation of the 
Indian officer, who, having’ followed us into the 
room, now made himself one of our party. 

He was a handsome old fellow, short, stout, 


and rather abrupt in his manner, with close- | 


cropped bristling hair, and long gray mustaches. 
He was a new member, but I learned from one 
of our party that his name was Lawrence, and 


that he was not only a brave old warrior, but as" 


rich as Croesus. 

They talked on till past midnight, a strange 
contrast to us lookers-on and listeners. The sol- 
dier standing on the rug with his back to the 
fire—keen-eyed, and impetuous in words and 

piece, long- an y-eyed, with 
his mg hanging over his forehead, appar- 
ently comemp, bet when a question touched 
the key-note of his mind, the transformation was 
as su as it was startling—first, the violent 
palm -rubbing, then a. toss of the head, which 
shook back the depending locks, a brightening 
of every feature, making him as handsome and 
intellectual-looking a fellow as one would care to 
see; a flow of modest, unassuming 
fraught with interest, and showing profound 
learning and research; a rapid twirling round 
and round of the antique eye-glass till the sub- 
ject was ended,when, passing out of sunshine, 
he entered his usual fog. 

George Thorold was a failure at the bar, yet 
he soon made his mark in London: he became 
known to a large literary and scientific circle; 
was courted by many who took a genuine inter- 
est in hearing him discuss abstruse disputed 
points, and by those who wished also to turn his 
talents to account. So he found employment, 
after a time, more suited to his tastes. He wrote 
grave leaders for the best papers ; sntronqenienl 


/ 


i i ove to be a copy of Paul de la Roche's ex- | 
ite picture of the Floating Martyr, executed | 
by our absent friend’s own hand, as his initials — 


touching on the profession to which he was to be 
ed. was 
*‘ If any poor wretch wanted a wife to look aft- 


I found I was over-scrupu- . 


shuddered, but fell back on the 


was as 
A wish. 


articles for scientific journals ; and notes on nat- 
ural history for various serials; but the occupa- 
tion he delighted in was reviewing. He read 
new books with a keen interest, and reviewed 
them with an acuteness and truth which left no 
loop-hole for the claims of private friendship. 
If a book was bad, weak, or faulty, it was bad, 
weak, and faulty, though his very brother had 
been the author. 
As we grew to be chums, poor George Thorold 
and I, I became more and more anxious on one 
int, and that was that he should marry, and 
ave a good wife to look after him. . 
His room was becoming a liter: ry Augean sta- 
ble, and his dress a sport for the little boys in the 
street. I laid many a trap to insnare him. I 
introduced him at literary parties to all the young 
blues I thought might hit his intellectual fancy, 
but he did not seem to see either it or them. I 
really don’t think when he got into one of his 
dreamy moods that he knew whether he was 
talking to a man or a woman, and I remarked 
that frequently he called little girls by boys’ 
= and spoke to little boys as if they were 
girls. 
I had him put up for my club, but he was so 
helpless about finding his way across town, I 


feared it would be but little use to him. When 


tired he would step into the first omnibus pass- 
ing, and often found himself at Kentishtown 
when his destination was at Bayswater. 

The only place to which he ever seemed capa- 
ble of finding his way unassisted was the British 
Museum. Here he would have been contented, 
I believe, to eat, drink, and sleep, if such a thing 
had been possible, and never ask to wander out- 
side its sacred precincts into the garish world. 
He wrote his leaders there, reviewed his books, 
stored his brain with a maddening amount of 2x~ 
tra knowledge, and grew more absent than ever. 

I grew almost jealous of the library and its 
charms, shutting Thorold out, as it did, from his 
friends and admirers, and became weary of his 
rapturous praise of ‘‘that wonderful room,” as 
he enthusiastically termed the reading-room. 
But shortly before I left London “ my mar-~” 
riage, it dawned upon my mind that)it was not 
impossible he might find. there that still more 
wonderful thing—a wife. 

I had observed, it is true, when reading there, 


\that Thorold was a subject of curiosity to some, 


and mirth to others. The dJoor-keepers smiled 
‘as they let him in, and the library clerks shrugged | 
their shoulders; but aspecially the lady-readers 
looked up wonderingly:when he walked past them. 
I had also on one occasion noticed a lady whe 
invariably chose the seat next him, drawing 1 
caricature of him in her note-book, and I saw . 
it afterward down stairs in the luncheon-room, 
where she was showing it to her friends. It wag 
not well done, but it had caught his weak points, 
and I heard her say, in a whisper, to a young 
lady next her, *‘ He looks like a harmless lunatic, 
but do’yyu know I’ve heard he is awfully Jeep in 
natural ‘history, and that he writes reviews for 
some of the best papers? It might be worth while 


: to make up'to him, don’t you think so?” 


I could neither see the lady she spoke to, nor 
hear her answer; but I guessed the zaricaturist 
received a snub, for she rose from the table with 
a sneer, and, taking up her note-book, left the 


+room. 


Each day that I either visited she library or 
called there in the afternoon for my ‘absent 
friend,” I found her seated next him: she seemed 
bent on making his acquaintance; she borrowed 
his penknife, asked him to assist ber in placing 
books on her book-stand, and dropped papers and 
pencils on the floor, that he might pick them «p. 

I wondered whether George remarked these 
attentions on her part, and once I ventured to 
probe him on the subject, though in the most 
delicate manner possible; to my surprise, he 
broke loose at once. 

**See here now, my dear fellow, these women 
are the only drawbacks to the place. They whis- 
per like snakes, and cough like alligators; they 
never sit still; they pile up books around them 
and read nothing. t that woman does who 
sits next me would puzzle Solomon. She gets 
down books on natural history by the score, the 
lives of all the entomologists who ever breathed, 
and never seems ‘to read any of them—and she’s 
so strangely inartistic. She has the figure of a 
girl and the face of a Gorgon! (Ugh!” He 
ct that the 
library was a wonderful place—he had never seen 
any thing like it. 

I perceived, by this little burst of confidence, 
an absent man is often much more present than 
we think. He had struck off in a few words the 
exact likeness of his neighbor; but though at 
this time I thought any wife for him would be 
better than none, I forbore to argue the question. 

A fortnight later, however, just before I left 
town, I occasion to allude to it once more; 
dining at our club, we met again the same Indian 
officer who had previously made our acquaint- 
ance; he sat down at our table while we were 
waiting for dinner, and entered into conversa- 
tion. After some desultory remarks to me, he 
turned to Thorold and observed, shortly, 

*“*You are a reader at the British Museum, I 
believe?” 

Yes,” stammered Thorold, startled from a 
bengg **yes, yes, I am. Do yon read there 


‘* No,” replied the old Colonel, with a quaint 
smile at the supposition ; does ; 
she has a great taste for natural history, and en- 
tomology, and all that sort.of thing ; and as I have 
led too wandering a life t¢ hayé many books on 
the subject, or in fact on any. subject at all, I en- 
courage her to read there; it is a nice, quiet, 
place for ladies, I believe?” . 

Observing that Thorold had fallen back -into 
his reverie, I answered for him, replying that it 
uiet and suitable a place as he could 

asking him, as a matter of politeness, 
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whether his daughter had as yet published any | spect. They treat them as a different race to Morning came cold and gray; he rose unre- | spirited. boy--who bounced in leaving ‘tb door 


of her writings. _ 
‘¢ No, no, not as yet,” observed the old gentle- 


-man, crossing‘ his knees and drawing down his 


y mustache; ‘‘ but we intend to do something 
of the kind. Iam no great judge, but she seems 
getting»on nicely; she often meets your 
friend there,” he added, in a whisper, ‘‘ she has 
taken quite a fancy to him, she has the strangest 
notions for a girl of her age, but I generally find 
there is some sense at the bottom of them all.” 

The old soldier would have gone on babbling 
about his child forever, I think, if dinner had 
not been placed on our table, and he moved away. 

After dinner, walking home with poor George, 
I ventured to place the matter before him again. 

‘*T say, Thorold, that old Colonel is as rich as 
Croesus. ‘The men at the club say he is worth 
nearly a million, and I've made a discovery for 
you! That girl who sits next you in the library 
must be Miss Lawrence, his daughter, for he 
told me to-night she had taken a fancy to you; 
why not go in for her at once, man, and your 
fyrtune is made!” | 
My absent friend startled me by his hoarse 


s to chafe his palms with unwonted vigor. 
‘¢Sell myself to that Gorgon! Give up my 
lorious freedom for a woman with the head of 


rust his arm in mine again, and made no 
r allusion to the subject. 
ine then, good 
to London some three months later, to 
at George, ‘four absent friend,” George 
orold was on the eve of matrimony, and that 
with the very daughter of the millionaire he had 
so indignantly .repudiated. 
The rest of my absent friend’s history must 
therefore be written from hearsay information, 
instead of from personal observation; but, be- 


return 


_ Jieve me, this information I have gathered with 


great care and exactness from the two best 
sources. 

After my departure for Devonshire and for 
marriage, George still continued to make aa 
British Museum his home, the comfortable 
warmth of its library was becoming more and 
more acceptable as the winter weather drew on ; 


but he wrote to me from time to time, and lL 


found to my surprise his letters to be both inter- 
esting and entertaining. He told me his literary 
hours were still haunted by the Gorgon; she was 
growing more confidential with him, and had in- 
formed him she was writing a book on natural 
history for yowfig people; she had asked his ad- 
vice on many points, and even gone so far 
as to hint delicately that a review from his pen 
might be.th@ making of her book. But as far as 
I could glean, the heart of George Thorold still 
remained untouched. 

One eventful morning, in the month .cf No- 
vember—eventful to me, as it was the morning of 
my wedding-day, but also a period to be long re- 
membered: by two others—George Thoruld made 


his way as usual to the gates of the British Mu-. 


seum. 3 

He was late, very late, he had been correcting 
some proof-sheets for a friend in the Temple; 
but even though’ he had only an hour left to en- 
joy his daily luxury, and the snow was falling 
heavily, he could. not make up his mind to relin- 
quish it. He found his way to his customary 
seat, drew out his manuscripts, and placed his 
snow-laden hat ‘and comforter on the padded ta- 
ble before him. 

The Gorgon was in the Museum, but down a 
lunch, for her books and papers were heaped as 
usual upon her desk. George fell at once, as he 
always did, headlong into his work, oblivious of 
all surrounding circumstances, What he gave 
his head to, he gave his heart to also—and one 
spoke through the other. He was lost then, | 
say—lost to our globe and its mundane inhabit- 
ants; he was among the planets, fixing the tem- 
perature of Mars, or measuring the belt of Sat- 
urn. 

But, hush! there was a step drawing near; a 
sound of velvet or cashmere sweeping the muf- 
fled floor, a fluttering breath at his shoulder, and 
the smallest of white hands laid upon his table. 

Had she found him again? Oh, horror!—nay, 
had ever Gorgon so white a hand? ar Cobra so 
beguiling a whisper ? 

‘*T beg your pardon, Sir, but. may I lift off 
these papers?” and a lady, leaning forward, 
sought to gather some manuscripts from the 
desk before him. . 

George Thorold pushed back his chair and 
stood up, covered with ruddy shame and awk- 

t. 


ward em 


‘*I beg yours, Madam ; for I fear I have taken | h 


your place.” | 
‘Pray, do not disturb yourself. I have finish- 
ed my work for to-day, and my father is waiting 
for me outside.” "But the blush on her cheek was 
the purest carmine, and her manner the essence 
of refinement. 
‘She gathered her papers in her hand, gave 


Thorold a gracious bow and a rare smile, and: 


went out, carrying with her the lost peace of a 
bachelor’s lifetime, | 

There had been spectators of the scene; the 
Gorgon had returned to her desk, and her ill- 
suppressed titter had broken the hush. of the 
hall. A young library clerk was still smiling 
when Thorold resumed his seat. But the at- 
mosphere of Mars was no longer ascertainable 
—the belt of Saturn was broken, and Venus, 
forsaking the firmament, had chained him to 
earth, with her girdle. 

When an absent man falls in love, his case is 
‘desperate. All the concentration of an intense, 
and often a great mind, is brought to bear on one 
object, and he becomes a nonentity to all otliers. 

His case would be hopeless too, as well as des- 
perate, owing to his manifold blunders, were it 
not that women invariably look on absent men 


as objects of gentle compassion and tender re- 


ugh; he withdrew his hand from my arm, so 


reader, my surprise on my | 


gilding. 


ordinary men—creatures to whom they may bend 
the knee of homage, while they extend the hand 
of pity; and pity is akin to—we all know what. 

From the fatal effects of the encounter in the 
library of the British Museum on the seventh of 
November George Thorold never recovered. He 
went through his work, it is true, faithfully ; but 
that was labor now which had been joy. He 
went ~— to his desk in the library, but for 
what? To catch a glimpse of that divine art- 
a study, a only in its calm innocence 
and serene re to the Floating Martyr of Paul 
de la 

The Gorgon’s literary labors were ended, and 
she disappeared for a season; and this vision 
‘*took the vacant chair beside him.” She also 
was writing a book on natural history; she also 
collected volumes around her, borne to her desk 


_ by obsequjous clerks; but there was a womanly 


earnestness of purpose and intentness of plan vis- 
ible even in the bend of her graceful neck. 

But all things came to an end, and so did her 
literary labor also. George Thorold saw her 
write the word ‘‘ Finis” at the foot of her 
manuscript; heard the li triumphant sigh 
over a pleasant work happily accomplished, 
and feared she was lost to him forever! 

After a month’s absence, for lack of better in- 
former, he shyly questioned the door-keeper. The 
man was obtuse at first, or poor George's whis- 

red queries were too vague. 

“*Ts it the lady, Sir, with the gray dress and 
the black bonnet?” 

‘*T don’t remember the exact color of the 
dress,” sigh rge; ‘‘ but—but—the lady 
who—who—sometimes sat next me.” 

‘* Next you, Sir; close to the door ?” 

** Yes; close to the door.” 

‘¢Oh! then I know well; that is Miss Winter, 
Sir. Her father has a fine business in the city, 
and tlie young lady is about bringing out a book, 
I hear.” 


‘Thank you,” said George, ‘‘her name is 
Miss Winter; thank you,” and he went down 
the passage and out into the court-yard. The 
name ‘* Winter” sounded cold, and ‘‘ the city,” 
to say the léast, sounded indefinite. 

I must now pass over a space of two months, 
for during that time my absent friend can recall 


“no one event or landmark ; he absolutely can not 


remember at whose house he dined on Christmas 
or New-Year’s Day, or whether he had any din- 
ner at all; neither can my intelligent friend as- 
sist me. But on a certain evening in January, 
during the miserable week when the doors of the 
British Museum are invariably closed, two books 
were left at the chambers of George Thorold. 

One came from the office of the news- 
paper, for the purpose of reviewal, and was pub- 
lished by an eminent city firm. 

The other came from the office of the Daily 
, and was published on the mutual half- 
profit system, and by a strange coincidence both 
books were on the same, subject, and heralded 
into the public world by almost the same titles. 

Poor George set himself down in his old arm- 
chair by the fire, and placed. the new books on 
the reading-table before him; he remembered 
every circumstance of this evening with a ghast- 
ly distinctness; the very cover of the mutual 
half-profit system, shabby in its gaudiness and 
He read its title-page wearily, paused 
a moment over the name, ‘‘ Natural History 
Made Easy,” glanced lower down at the author's 
name and dedication: ‘‘ By Miss Winter, and 
dedicated with much respect and gratitude to 
her companion in literature, George Thorold, 
Esq.” 

There was a deep fiush on his cheek, and the 
pages were cut with a trembling hand. He held 
an unex happiness within his grasp. He 
was going to her thoughts, to fathom the 
subtle essence of her pure mind, to watch he 
gentle spirit stooping to childhood’s ears. : 

Eight o’clock—nine o’clock—ten o'clock pass- 
ed over his head unnoticed. Midnight found 
him closing the crimson covers, grave and de- 
jected ; what must be the reviewer's verdict, for 
the head must speak truth, though the heart rise 
up in rebellion! 

Long words, false statements, dry matter, ex- 
ploded theories, all entomological rubbish! Now 
for the heart’s verdict. Alas! human nature is 
weak, and the title-page had won over the jury 
before -even the case was heard the reviewer's 
cheeks blanched in the strife, but love conquered. 

A guilty conscience can not sleep. rge 
knew it were vain to make the experiment. So, 
trimming his lamp afresh and laying his manu- 
script aside, he drew the second volume toward 
im. 
sober cover or dull title-page strike in his breast ? 

‘* A Chase after Butterflies for very dull Chil- 
dren: dedicated to my dull Nephew, Jack, by 
Miss Lawrence.” Miss Lawrence—'twas the 
Gorgon’s book! It, too, had fallen into his 
hand, and he could crush it in his bitterness; he 
is in the humor to wield the dissecting knife 


daringly and cruelly; he has given a sop to his 


heart, let him satisfy his head now. print 
is good, the paper is toned, but the matter must 
be bad. ~ 


At four o'clock the volume was closed, with 


an almost sepulchral groan, and again the true . 


head spoke the verdict. 

Easy words, modest talent, graceful pictures, 
truth made easy, vivid language, good from cov- 
er to cover, from the first initial letter to the last 
word—finis. 

The reviewer’s knife might wornd it, but not 
kill; it must rise in the end triumphant; but it 
was written by the Gorgon, whose hissing titter 
still rang discordant in his ears. ‘lhe second re- 
view was written, its pages were palsied with cold 
criticism and damned with faint praise. «The oil 
was exhausted, the lamp was dying out, and 
George, still hugging fondly the words of the 
gaudy title-page, lay down to rest. 


What interest, what fresh chord could its. 


time. It was a child—a fine curly- 


freshed, and, putting the reviews in his pocket, 
went down into the street, crossing over to the 
shop where he usually breakfasted. He told me 
since he was in the act of raising his coffee-cup 
to his mouth when the utter meanness of his con- 
duct burst upon his mind; he set down the cup 
untasted, rose up, drew the reviews from his 
swallow-tailed coat, and placed them in the heart 
of the coffee-room fire. | 

Whether he ate his breakfast or not after this 
sudden act he can not remember; he knows that 


later on in the day he was at his club, and there * 


met Colonel Lawrence, who asked him had he 
seen his daughter’s book? He answered shortly 
that he had, and immediately taking up his hat 
left the room. When he got out into the street 
he found the hat was not his own, but he had 
not the necessary to meet again the Gor- 
gon’s father; he returned to his chambers, and, 
taking up the books, recommenced the task of 
their review: 

He took Miss Winter’s first, he was-.determined 
to put himself out of pain at once. He wrote and 
wrote, feeling that with each word, each stroke 
of the pen, he was cutting the one link which 
might have bound her to him. Her innocent 


i rosé up again and again to protest 
against ; but he turned his face 
from it. is true he gleaned out the few sen- 
tences worthy of praise, and gave them honor 


due, but they were few and far between. He 
suggested improvements, held out hopes of doing. 
better, and laid aside his pen with a heavy lieart. 

The next review he treated 4vith the natural 
honesty of his nature; he gave it full credit for 
its easy pe pec and adaptation to the ages for 
which it had been written. He recommended it 
to mothers and teachers, and wound up with 
hearty encouragement and promises of future suc- 
cess. He'went out, dropped the reviews into the 
editors’ boxes, and walked he does not remember 
where, but half over London, till hunger beck- 
oned him into a strange eating-house, and sleep 
drove him home in an omnibus to béd. 

A fortnight later he was sitting in his room, 
cold and miserable, his \fire having gone out, 
when a knock came to the outer door to arouse 
him. He rose up, with a dejected countenance, 
and went out to open it; his life had been one 
chaotic miisery since he read his own reviews in 
the morning papers.. He had not even taken 
courage to make his usual pilgrimage to club or 
museum; he feared to meet the Colonel at the 
former, or the ill-used Miss Winter at the latter. 


He opened his door unguardedly, like the fool- | 


ish goat in the fable, and the wolf came in, in 
the person of Colonel Lawrence. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Thorold; this is rather 
an early hour, I fear, for intruding upon your 
privacy ?” 

‘¢ Not at all—pray walk in.” 

**T came to see,” said the old veteran, follow- 
ing Thorold into his sanctum, ‘‘ whether you 
could have; taken my hat from the club in mis- 
take for your own; mine was a white felt one, 
with a narrow band of black silk braid, and this 
one, I think, is yours, for your initials are print- 
ed inside it.” 

George knew the old hat well. It was his 
mother, who, long ago, knowing ‘her son's in- 
firmities, had marked his name in the crown, 

‘* This one, then, I suppose is yours,”’ George 
said, removing a white hat from the bald head 
of a lay figure in the corner. 


The Colonel received it with a good-tempered . 


smile, refusing to hear any apologies, and sat 
down. 
** Well, Mr. Thorold,” he said, bustling a lit- 


‘tle nervously into the subject uppermost in his 


thoughts, ‘‘ I believe people are not expected ever 
to know who are the writers of articles and reviews 
in our daily papers; but I believe I shall not be 
far wrong in thanking you for the very flattering 
notice of my daughter’s book in the—” 

‘*T assure you, Sir,” stammered Thorold, “‘ you 
have nothing to thank me for at all—nothing, 
nothing—” 

‘*But I feel I have, my good friend. You 
have made an old man very proud—very proud 
and happy; and my daughter herself is full of 
gratitude. Indeed, I came here now in hopes 
that I may induce you to dine with us this even- 
ing at Eaton Square, and give her an opportuni- 
ty of thanking you herself.” 

Poor Thorold attempted some bungling apolo- 
gies and excuses, but the Colonel would hear of 
none. Dinner was to be at seven; only one or 
two friends, and his house was No. —. 

Qur absent friend had all his life looked upon 
a dinner-party as one of the greatest 


earthly 
-bores. He had never been to one without com- 


mitting some grave error, such as coming in his 
strong boots, with a colored calico handkerchief, 
or without gloves; but he: was hopelessly in for 
this one, and in silent despair he set about over- 
hauling his wardrobe. | 

He looked particularly well in evening clothes, 
and, except for the slight omission of j 
his hair, no one could have said any thing but 
that he was a fine, handsome young fellow as he 
presented himself in the hall of Katon Square 
five minutes before seven. | 

His watch, which had only been set going for 
the occasion, was too fast, and none of the com- 
pany had arrived. The Colonel was the sole oc- 
cupant of the drawing-rooms. They were lux- 
urianth’ furnished, immense fires were burning 
in the highly polished grates, the chandeliers 
were a blaze of light. ‘There was a luxurious 
scent of Indian sandal-wood and rose leaves ; but 
the dreaded meeting with the Gorgon lay before 
him, and Thorold’s heart felt like a snow-ball 
beneath his ribs. Yes, she was coming; he 
heard the well-known, strong-minded footstep on 
the stairs. He stood up, and absently lifting the 
Colonel’s shining poker raked the fire with vigor. 
The door opened; it was not the Gorgon this 


headed, high- | 


| claim to the title of “Our Absent Friend.” 


wide open behind him. | 
** Well, Jack,.my boy,” cried the Colonel, 
stretching out his arms skirmishingly, ‘‘is Aunt 
never coming down? run up and tell her 

Mr. Thorold has arrived.” | 
** She is: coming, uncle—she is following me.” 
There was no mistake about it this time, He 
heard the rustle of silk and muslin on the stair- 
case outside, and the sound of a footstep, and 
like a great coward as he was, George turned his 

face to the wall. | 
The Colonel’s gerfial voice recalled him to his 
senses in time to see her enter. The chandelier 
spun round and emitted a pale phosphorescent 
light; the Indian gods laughed on their pédes- 
tals. The Colonel had ten heads and a thousand 
tongues, for the Martyr of Paul de la Roche had 
floated in at the open doorway, and laid her 

hand in his. | 
“*My daughter, Mr. Thorold. Are you. old 
the Martyr, with the 


or must I introduce you ?” 
**Old friends,” i 
smile of an enchantress, ‘‘ at least we have seen 
each other often enough to feel as such.” She 
sat down on thé cover of the velvet sofa, and 
motioned to George to take the chair next lier ; 
but he, stunned and helpless, remained rooted 
the wall. 
There was some 


mistake 


aps the Colonel was somebody else ; ps he 
happened, but more “guests were arriving, and 
explanations were impossible. 

e was desired by the Colonel to take Miss 
Lawrence dowm to dinner; she slipped her hand 
within his arm, and the great snow-ball at his 
heart instantly began to thaw. .He knew that. 
she was beside him through dinnar-time, but how 
all this wonderful transformation had happened 
he could not unravel. 

During the pauses in the conversation he tried 
to think it out, which absence of mind caused 
some fatal blunders—Miss Lawrence asked him 
for a glass of water; he poured it out, bowed, 
and drank it himself; when his soup-plate was 


dessert dish opposite to him, and began to peel 
it as if it-were an apple; and when the ladies 
rose after dinner, he accompanied them to the 
drawing-room. | 
Once up stairs he discovered his mistake, but 
was too shy to return. Miss Lawrence, how- 


contrary, taking him a little aside, she said she 
was glad to have a quiet moment to thank him 
for his most flattering review. p 


out of the chaos of his mind rose up the mid- 
night conflict for truth, and the nature of the 
review he had written. | 
**T am sure,” he hesitated, ‘‘ it is I who ought 
in dedicating your book to—so unworthy an ob- 


M iss Lawrence looked puzzled, she walked over 


to the table and took up a book in her hand. | 


_ “ Why,” she said, with a little laugh, ‘‘do you 


call poor Jack an ‘unworthy object?” Come 
over here, Jack, and show yourself; I can tell - 


you he’s one of the best. boys, and cleverest boys, 
in the world, only he dvesn’t know a snail from 


) a caterpillar; but now that I’ve written a natural 


history on purpose for him, he ought to learn it 
—ought he not, Mr. Thorold?” Jack rubbed 
his curly head against her arm, and stared, open- 
mouthed, at the tall intrnder. . 

There, continued Miss Lawrence, handing 
the volume she had lifted from the table to poor 
George, ‘‘ there—that copy is for you, with the 


on the fiy-leaf.” | : 
George knew the cover well, but he opened it, 
nevertheless; the title-page, too, was familiar, 
** A Chase after Butterflies for very dull Children : 
dedicated to my dull Nephew Jack, by Miss Law- 
rence ;” but as he read it again, scales seemed to 


neither was the Gorgon Miss Lawrence, neither 
had Miss Lawrence written a bad book, nor the 
Gorgon a good one. ‘The dedication he had 
hugged. in guilty happiness for a few hours had 
been the cobra’s subtle snare. Now<in good 
truth he held something more precious to his 


ume of worthless rubbish, but his own name, in 
her own handwriting, on a book full of the first 
bright thoughts of an innocent young heart. 
Little remains now to be added to my story; 
for, from this evening out, all went as smoothly 
as a marriage-bell. “alae 
When.I returned to town, a happy man my- 
self, and longing that others should follow my 
good example, I met George Thorold in, the 
street—his hat was on the top of his head; his 
swallow -tails had disappe with the birds 
from whom they took ir name; the satin 
stock had given place to a neat neck-tie. The 
good fairy, in the Pantomime of Life, had waved 
her mins gt them, and all was changed. | 
e was going to be matried in a week; some 
explanations ensued. I had to learn the history 
of the books, of the midnight temptation, and the 


invitation for my wife and self to witness the 
ceremony. 

The morning was fine, the church was crowd- 
ed, the bridemaids were charming, the bride was 
divine, but, alas! at the last moment it was dis- 
covered the bridegroom had forgotten the ring. 
The bride only laughed; it was plain to see she 
would make him a happy man, every one who 
looked at her could see that: but the circum- 
stanee, trivial in itself, only proved that, to the 
end of the , poor George must still lay 


puees he had gone into the wrong house; per- | 
was not himself, and onght to explain how it, 


removed, he helped himself to an orange off the . 


ever, did not seer: in the least put out; on the . 


George blushed till his very @ars tingled, for ~ 


to feel flattered, Madam, at your condescension - 


author's compliments. , I have written your name 


fall from his eyes—the clew to the labyrinth was | 
found—Miss Lawrence was not the Gorgon, — 


heart—not a few words in cold type over a vol- 


dinner-party, with the happy issue. , 1 wished 
my friend joy with all my heart, and . ed an: 


8 
| 
| 
~jusa and the tongue of a Cobra—ha, ha!”’ 
| 
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SERGEANT GONZALES, A PARAGUAYAN SOLDIER. 


ASN 


MARSHAL CAXIAS, COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED FORCES 
IN PARAGUAY... 


of Uruguay and the Argentine 


Confederation, on the other. 
Driven from the strong position 


of Humaita, Lorez moved up 


the river to Villeta within twen 
miles of the capital, Asuncion ; 
here by recent accounts he has 


been attacked in force, but re-- 
his assailants with heavy 


It is reported that the 
Allies were about to attempt a 
flank movement on Asuncion; 
but the success of such s 
is very doubtful, for even if Cax1as 
reaches.Asuncion he will find it a 
heap of ruins; and depending, 
as he must, on the iron-clad fleet 
for the daily sustenance of his 


] troops, with Lopez on his flank and rear cutting 


THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. | off all other supplies, the capital will be a prize 


Ir is now very evident that the fall of Humaita | too highly 
- conjectures; what we do know is, that the Para- 
guayans are still making a gallant stand; and 
that the Triple Alliance, which had more than 
one weak poinf at its inception, is showing signs 


was not the end of the war which has been so 
fiercely waged for four years between the small 
Republic of Paraguay on the one side, and the 
great empire of Brazil, assisted by the Republic 


for. These after all are only 


to Lopez, and Dom Perpro has 
in consequence threatened to with- ; 
draw his this be true 
, and Lopez 
| ‘with his enemies 
in detail ; but whether finally suc- 
cessful or not, the Paraguayans 
have shown themselves a brave 
and warlike people. 

Individual instances of courage 
are never wanting in any protract- 
ed war; but if our readers will 
look at our sketch of the prisoner 
on this page, they will see the por- 
trait of as brave a fellow as ever 
fought for home and freedom. 

GONZALEZ was a Sergeant in the Paraguayan 
army who fought alone against ten Brazilian sol-. 
diers, but at last was induced to surrender; and 
when asked why he had fought against such un- 
equal odds, answered: ‘I fought because I am 
valiant, as are all Paraguayans.” 


Ss HE 


= S 


A PARAGUAYAN SENTINEL AT HIS POST. 


‘The other sketch is of a Paraguayan soldier on 
his post as sentry. The feeling of awe in which 
the Dictator Lorrz is held, an occurrence on 
board the English gun-boat Doterel will ex- 
emplify. This vessel had rescued some unfor- 
tunates from the wreck of the steamer Marques 
de Olinda in July, 1865. One of the Paraguay- 
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was suffering acutely from itis (inflamma- 
tion of the bowels), which caused him to groan 
in his anguish, when another prisoner, a ser- 
geant, approached him and in the Guarani lan- 
guage thus harangued him: ‘‘ Dog of a bad 
Paraguayan! are you not ashamed to let the 
enemies of your country hear you complain, and 
give them reason to laugh at you? ‘The glory 
of having been wounded fighting for that coun- 
try does not appear sufficient without crying for 
sympathy in your sufferings! Do not let me 
hear — —_— from or I shall report 

ou to the highest power,” meaning, of course, 
Field-Marshal Lorez.. -From that moment the 
poor sufferer never uttered a moan, although he 
died in four hours afterward, evidently in dread- 
ful torture. Some might call this “‘ stolidity or 


stupidity ;” to us it appears the perfection of dis- 
cipline, and a 


manifestation of great moral and 
‘physical courage. 


‘CARDINAL ANTONELLL 


Giacomo ANTONELLI, Cardinal, Secre of 
State, President of the Ministerial and State 
Council of the Papal States, Prefect of the Apos- 
tolic Palaces, and President of the Congrega- 
tion in connection with St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
born at Sonnino, near Terracina, Italy, April 2, 
1806. On account of the ability which he dis- 

layed as a student in the great semi of 

ome, he was raised to the -by Pope 
Grecory XVI., received the appointmentfof 
Recorder of one of the superior criminal courts, 
was sent as delegate’to Ovieto, Viterbo, and Ma- 
cerato, and subsequently received the Cardinal’s 
hat. After the death of Grecory, he became 
the confidential adviser of the present Pope, Pro 


Nono, who appointed him Under-Secretary of 


State for the Interior, and Minister of Finance to | 


the second Apostolic Exchequer. In 1849, after 
the Pope’s arrival at Gaeta as a fugitive, the Car- 
dinal was made Secretary of State, and has held 
this position ever since. 
_, In connection with our portrait of the Cardinal, 
we publish the following extract from the diary 
of an ex-Jesuit, giving an account of an interview 
between the writer and the Cardinal in 1864: 
‘Cardinal AnToNELLI dwells in the Vatican, 
one story higher than the Pope, and ‘his visitors 
are obliged to ascend six flights of stairs. Inthe 
ante-room, one meets with a mixed throng of the 
greatest variety ; priests, abbots, bishops, zouayes, 
and people of all callings, sit here together. A 
paca 2h in a long black robe, acts as usher. 
e sits down at my side, tells me of the last ill- 
ness of his Holiness, and, finally, enters into a 
tedious ‘conversation about the fine arts, duri 


which he praises SasoreRaro as the real 


Eminence had been long sitice in possession of my 
credentials. As soon as the prebendary opened 
the fatal door, and I was about to exclaim, 
‘Scusi, Emineza, la mia liberta, ma essendo a 
.Roma— a black coil suddenly thrust itself 
ward me, as if sent forth from a rebounding 
spring; I was seized by both hands, and a pai 
of jet-black eyes were fixed upon me wi 


gaze. 
*** Mon cher! Mon cher!’ 
**T felt as though I had been suddenly 
tacked. | 


small. A secretary, behind which the C 
sits, occupies the greater part of the room ; 
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“GIACOMO ANTONELLL 
between the secretary and the window two or | 


three chairs, at most, can be placed. The audi- 
ences granted by His Eminence are therefore 
téte-a-tétes.. I sat down—two hands seized the 
long black robe with red lace, and carefully ad- 
justing it in the usual folds for sitting, and the 
black coil receded. Then one hand the 
red cap properly upon the head, and confer- 
ence wi is Eminence had 

‘*'The broken French which vibrated through 
the air offended my delicate ear, and I therefore 
several times attempted to converse in the Ital- 


WRECK OF 


ian language ; but my Italian was not heeded by 


= 


the Secretary of State of P1o Nono, he interrupted 
me and againin French, Sainted Mzzzo- 
FANTI 
_**The Cardinal since 1850 has been Prime 
Minister of the Ecclesiastical State, in daily con- 
course with French diplomatists and officers, al- 
most suffocated with French correspondence, and 
yet he handled the language like 


tI would find it difficult to believe that such a 


| 


-cruit believers as soldiers in a crusade for-the 


Holy Father. Every believer would step aside, 
and every policeman inquire for his ; 
His face is divided into two halves, which must 
have been brought together from two distinct pe- 
riods in the history of creation. ‘The wt half 
is Egyptian or Asiatic; beneath black hair roll 


in large circles a pair of restless eyes. But if we 


consider them from a physical stand-point we 
find them exquisitely beautiful; they, are light- 
colored, bright upen very dark ground; they are 
the beautiful eyes of the beast of prey of the des-' 
ert; but their uncertainty and continual motion, 
their perpetual rollinz, shooting, and darting, are 
so demoniacal:that we need wish no better eyes. 
for the actor of Mephistopheles. They are the 
eyes of a Sphinx, in which lurks the embryo of 
a human soul not yet in existence; they are the 
first opening of progressive nature striving to be-: 
come human, bat unable to do so for the want 
of one single attribute, and therefore mysterious, 
terrifying, awe-inspiring. - Just at the moment 


‘when we would clothe familiarity with devout 


love we are overcome and made to shadder. The 
lower part of the face is yét: further back in past 
ages at least two hundred thousand years. At 
the time when that mouth and that chin were cre- 
ated there were no human beitigs upon the earth. 
Every thing was still gi and amphibious. 


Those muscles of the face show what must have _ 


been the business of those breathers of fire air— 


they go constantly to and fro seeking. whom they . 


may devour, even though no prey is in sight. 
The corners of the mouth travel back and forth 
continually as far.as the ear. A new 
seizes us every time the mouth is . But 
Cardinal AnTronutu1 has beautiful teeth, which 
are constantly exposed to view. 

** Thus sat before me the last incarnation of 
the Roman ecclesiastical: polity. My eyes, to 
escape from that mouth of the primeval world, 

tian eyes, and now I un- 
derstood with terror the black pupils which so 


moved in a circle, fix them- 


passionately 
selves for a destructive leap, they encompass and» 


twine around their selected victim, and as soon 
as the prey writhes in the claws of love it is 
thrust between those teeth, whence there is ‘no 
‘* What was the subject of our conversation ? 
Of course, dear reader, we did not express our 
real thoughts. He bombarded me with his 
sphinx-like eyes while I fixed in my mind his 
pocte. I heard, as in a dream, something about 
; the magnitude of her objects ofart ; then 
I heard myself saying, ‘ Rome is a Paradise, a 
Sisyphus; the fine arts cost much labor; my 
eyes were dazzled with the.sun of beauty.’ 


ways bestowed 


astonished when I heard him say that Ra- 
PHAEL’S gee in the Vatican would not be 
restored, t copied. 


‘Une bonne idée,’ I re- 

‘The Roman restorations of art are just as 
bad as their restorations of political affairs. I 
told the Cardinal about Maraup, about the 
Lord’s § of LEonarpo pa Vincr; I la- 
mented the barbarity of the French, who behaved 
as badly there as legions of the Mumii at 


Corinth. 
inence that the grand army of Na- 


POLEON I. had in the es of the 


picture-gallery, and 
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what might yet happen. It seemed to give him 
a tiger-like joy to scandalize the French. 

“©The Vatican and the picture-gallery came 
next. I remarked that the most magnificent 
painting in the Vatican was the ‘The Murder of 
the Innocent Infants.’ He listened attentively. 
This picture seemed to be entirely unknown to 
him. I relieved him of his embarrassment by say- 
ing that Rapuasgt’s ‘ Transfiguration’ eclipsed all 
of the other paintings there, which lie before that 
tetrarch of paintings like innocent infants. He 
exclaimed, loudly, ‘ Vouz avez raison! vouz avez 
raison!’ which he repeated at least six times. 

‘tT was in a perfect agony, for I verily imag- 
ined that he was about to embrace kiss me. 
Then I would have been lost. 

‘Finally I atose and asked his pardon for 


having intruded upon his precious time in such a 


trifling manner. He neighed very pleasantly. 
Thrice he grasped my hand, assured me of his 
favor, and declared that all my desires during 
my stay in the Institutum Germanicum, ay, in 
Rome itself, as far as the sciences, the libraries, 
ete., were concerned, should be gratified. 

‘*T was delivered—dismissed. ‘The prebend- 
ary and the throng of servants in the ‘ante-room 
made me bows of ninety degrees. Why? My 
watch answered the query. I had spent.an hour 
in the cabinet of the all-powerful Cardinal.” 


ABOLITIONISM IN MADRID. 


Tue recent elections for members of the Span-— 


ish Cortes has resulted in the triumph of the 


_ Monarchical party ; Seville and Barcelona, how- 


ever, have elected Republican members. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the decision which the 
Cortes are sure to give will be peacefully ac- 
quiesced in by the people. Among the other 
reforms which have grown out of the revolution 
is the movement for the abolition of slavery in 
the Spanish colonies. We give on page 44 an 
illustration representing the citizens of Madrid 
signing a petition for the accomplishment of this 
end, In Cuba, between 1858 and 1862, there 
were liberated 9461 slaves. Many are liberated 
every year by private document, and many chil- 
dren of slaves are registered as freé, their liberty 
being obtained by gift of the masters or by the 
payment of $25 before birth. The census of 
1862 gave the number of slaves in Cuba as 
436,495. In Porto Rico the.e were in 1860 
41,736 slaves and 241,142 free blacks; the 
slaves constituting about one-fourteenth of the 
entiie population of the island. 


WRECK OF THE “UNITED STATES” 
AT CINCINNATI. 


Ix our paper for December 26 we published an 
lustration and descriptive account of the disas- 
ter which occurred on the Ohio December 4, re- 
sulting in the destruction of the United States, 
one of the finest steamers that navigated that 
rwer. On page 45 we present our readers a 
view of the wreck of this steamer as it now lies 
exposed to view above Cincinnati, where it is 
daily visited by thousands of people. 


FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Housr.—‘‘ We have sold Burnett’s Extracts 
(for cooking purpos¢s) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” Acker, & Conprt, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH Bernett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 


Prano’s American Curomos are the theme 


of admiration of all who have seen them.— [ 


Boston Critic. | 


Yourn's Parer.—The Youth's Companion, in 
ite new form of eight pages, is one of the handsomest 
weeklies published. The first Number, just isaned, is 
filled with a great variety of delightful reading—has 
fine illastrations—and, taken as a whole, is certainly 
& most attractive sheet for either young or old. Many 
years ago, when it was first published by Mr. Wituis, 
many boys and girls thonght there was no reading to 
be compared with it, but this Number shows that 
while it has grown in years it has also grown in 
vigor, interest, and brilliancy. It is for sale by all 
newsdealers. 


PLANTATION BITTERS are especially recom- 
mended to clergymen, public speakers, and per- 
sons of literary habits and sedentary life, who re- 
quire clear mental faculties, which can ony be 
obtained by a relish for food, and a perfect diges- 
‘tion. Delicate females are certain to find in.these 
Bitters health and strength. — Tribune. 


MaGyotia Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 


Dysprpsta cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. da! ents per Sox.” Mailed for 60c. 
‘Sold by druggists. 8. G. 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, and 
fifteen other popular Operas, —— for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oraturios, and collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logne of modern music in the world. Also, just ’ 
free to any address, Boosey & Cv.’s Catalogue of the 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
ROOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


articies. H, B. SHAW, 


$39) - A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.28 new 
Mz, 


THE 
Union Pacific 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Bonds 
AT PAR. 

of the line west from Omaha are now completed, and 

the work is going on through the winter. As the dis- 


tance between the finished portion of the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads is now less than 400 miles, 


and both companies are pushing forward the work 


with great energy, employing over 30,000 men, there 
can be no doubt that the whole 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 
Will be Open for Biisiness in the 
Be. Summer of 1869. 
The regular Government Commissioners have pro- 
nounced the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST- 
CLASS in every respect, and the Special Commission 
appointed by the President says: 


‘Taken as a whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAIL- 


ROAD HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND 
THE GENERAL ROUTE FOR THE LINE EX- 
CEEDINGLY WELL 8 . The energy and 
perseverance with which the work has been urged 
forward, and the rapidity with which it has been ex- 
ecuted, are without parallel in history, and in grandeur 
and magnitude of undertaking it has never been 
equaled.” The Report states that any deficiencies 
that exist are only those incident to all new roads, 
and that could not have been avoided without mate- 
rially retarding the progress of the great work. Such 
deficiencies are supplied by all railroad companies 
after the completion of the line, when and wherever 
experience shows them to be necessary. The Report 
concludes by saying that “the country has reason to 
congratulate iteelf that this great work of national 
importance is so rapidly approaching completion 
under such favorable auspices." 

Besides a donation from the Government of 12,800 
acres of land per mile, the company is entitled to a 
subsidy in U. 8. Borids on its line as completed and 
accepted, at the average rate of about $29,000 per mile, 
according to the difficulties encountered, for which 
the Government takes a second lien as security. The 
company have already rece ved $22,158,000 of this sub- 
sidy, of which $1,280,000 was paid December 6th, and 
$640,000 December 14th. 


Government Aid—Security of the Bonds. 


By its charter the company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount 
as the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds 
are a First Mortgage upon the whole road and all its 


equipments. Such a mortgage upon what, for a long . 


time, will be the only railroad connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific States, takes. the highest rank as a safe 
security. 
The price for the present is PAR, and accrued inter- 
est at 6 per cent. from July 1, 1968, in currency. «} 
Subscriptions will be received in New York, 


At the Company’s Office, | 
badd by No. 20 Nassau Street, 


John J.Cisco & Son, Bankers, 
oe No. 59 Wall Street, 
and by the Company's advertised agents throughout 
F the United States. 
Bonds‘ sent free, but parties subscribing through local 
agents will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
167n, 1868. New York. 


 $PIT, SPIT; 


HAWK, HAWK. Why don't you use Wotoort's An- 
NInILATOR—pint bottles $i—and get rid of Catarrh? 
‘Tis sold by all druggists. | 
A GOOD THING,—A PICTORIAL MAGAZINE 
or Human Sorenog, for 1869, containing Ethnol- 
ogy, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Pry- 
chology; their application to Human Iurrovement— 
Physically, Intellectually, and Spiritually. Tux Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JovuRnNAL is only $3 a year; or, to Clergy- 
men and to clubs of ten, only $2; with either of Har- 
per’s Periodicals, only $6. Address — 
8S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
It is a first-class ee Y. Evening Post. 
Edited with marked abi Very 
instructive.—N. Y. ; Advocate. up to 


a standard of literature.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 
Filled with valuable matter.—Ezaminer. Deservedly 
popular all over the land.— Rural New- Yorker. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Premiums given. 
Tutery Cents. 


‘ARTIFICIAL GEMS AND JEWELRY, 
Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, Sapphires, & Emeralds 


(Set in GOLD and SILVER) that can not be 
distinguished in wear from real Jewels; 


AMBER AND JET. 
At 808 BROADWAY, Orpostre Eveventu Sreeer. 
P. H. MAGAURAN. 


~ DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE 


Illustrated by Finely-Executed Cuts. 
is paper without ’ 

tne Largest and Youth's Publication the 

coun 

Some of the most Fascinating and Brilliant Write 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
E. STUART P. 


Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
PAUL DU CHAILLO, and others. 


a : e 
Nev Stngle Copy. 
With a circulation of nearly 50,000 each week, the 
ertising Street, Boston. 


Advertiding Agent, 100 W 
PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


An Agent’s Book. 


AGENTS WANTED | 
LOSSING'® PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 
Wak oF 1018.* 
To in Twerve Nouorns. 
FIFTY CENTS ‘A NUMBER. 
PicToRiat FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812; Or, Tiastrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 


History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tradi- 
tions of the Last War for American Independence. 
By Benson J. Losstxc. With 888 Engravings 
on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from 
Original Sketches by the Author. 1088 pages, Svo. 


Book ever Published. Lat 
This superb illustrated work, similar in plan to the 
author's Field- Book of the Revolution, forms a con- 
tinuation of the history of our country from the close 
- of the Revolution, in 1783, to the end of the second 
war with Great Britain, in 1815. It is the most perfect, 
attractive, and usefal volume, and indeed the only one 
on the subject ever offered to the public. ; 


Nos. I. & I. NOW READY. | 
Specimen Numbers sent postpaid on receipt of 35 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Punussuers, New York. 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


1000 of the best So Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, 
Quadriles, Dances, Cotillions, with calls and 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, FIFE, 
; Price, $1 25. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLU 1125 Broapway, 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1968. 
for the teeth known as “ 
Haut & Rvexen, the object of the analysis being to 


to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the “‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
ch: ed by me personally from a leading Drug House 
. of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or games, t nothing of 
- an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., A Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cuttton & Co. 


TILTON’S STATIONERY. | 
Initial Stamping done without extra Charge. 
OUR BOXES: Tue Bremarox Box, filled with as- 
sorted sizes of paper, with envelopes to match. Tux 


Paumi1an Box, French papers different patterns 
and sizes, with euyelioes to match. 


Price of either Box, $1 60. 
Stamped with any initial desired, and 
T BY MAI 


| receipt of pri Add ain to 
on 0 ce. ress ers 
& COMPANY, 
re 1 ashington St, Boston. 
IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


; can my im on 

Gold Watches. 
of metal and goods free 

on demand. te 

| They are sent 0-0... with 

ress 

HUGUENIN 


VUILL 
| No. 44 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Call and examine for yeur- 
==) selves. 

AGIC, MYSTERY, & | 
M Sent free on of a 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New ork. 


eecnred—a fortune in any State. Address : 
| VENTOR, Box 2438, New York. Sample $2. 


for dancing written out in full, arranged for the 
CLARIONET, &. 


2d door above 25th St. ranch, 208 Bowery. : 
SOZODONT. 
An Buinent Chemist says: 


I will cheerfally give the 


I have made a chemical anal of the pre tion . 
ZODONT,” Yor Moser, 


ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental | 


the money than an 


} fortnight, and occasionally an elegant Colo 
Plate. 


Harpers 


M Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
ri 8 fal he t the high encomiums which _ 
m 


Harper's 


ve received e press, and the eepnort w 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their utifal an tructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or forei literary merit, which 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of - 


| the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It is one of the wonders of ournalism—the editorial | 


management of Harrgnr's.— Nation. 

leasing and instruc variety o or all.— 
Dion's Herald Boston, 


Haegrer’s furnishes by far more reading-matter for 
y rican magazine; and we 
think we may safely say that it has no al as a fam~ 
‘in the world.—Packard’s Monthly, Jan., 


In this specialty of illustrated articles Harrrr's 
stands unrivaled and nor has ite supe- 
riority been abused, since the artistic excellence of its 
cuts has been as steadily improved 
studied as if it were pushe 
York Times, 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.’’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 
* AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete ih 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's Weexry has earned for iteelf a right to its 
title, Journal of Civilization.”—JN. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. r fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harper's 
Weerxty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.— New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Weexry from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed ment. Wy ood 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view, 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 


and as carefully 


[Tanvary 16, 1869., 


by competition.—New 


principle, and strong ge and take their place 


among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 
A n Review. 


merica 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the pa of meet f 
ashion 


of th® size 


Harper's Bazar contains 16 folio pa 
e calendered 


of Harprr’s Week ty, ptinted on supe 
paper, and is published weekly, 


Harper's Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
ete., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on health, dress, and honsekee 
ing in all its branches ; its editorial matter is specially 

pted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, yt in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with good reading- 


To dress according to ARPER'S Bazar will be the 


-| matter.— Watchman and Re 


: aim and ambition of the women of America.— 


TERMS FOR 1860: 


Harver’s Maaazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper’s Wreexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Haxrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weex.y, and Harper's 
' Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any | 
two for $7 00. 
Copy of WEEKLY, or 


ominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnz, or Bo cente for 
or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 


Subscribers to the Macazing, Werxiy, or Bazar 


th the 
Numbers for Jane and ber ofeach year. Sub- 
‘scriptions may ice with any Num When 


no ec is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber A... to with the first Number of 
the current Volume, back Numbers will be sent 
The Volumes of the Wrerx:.y commence with the 
When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 


order of 

able to Bank 

be lost or stolen, it can be 
tg 


the Wrextry, or the 
B the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


ror Apvertisine 1x Perroproats. 
Harper's .- Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 


$125: Quarter or, for aless 


e, each inse 

Outside l’age, $2 60 per Line—ea 
Harper 

$1 25 per 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoax. 


pper the be with which 


a 


Bazar. 00 
eee Cuts and Display, 3 


| 
| -YOUTHS: 
| 
| | = 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they _ 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
| 
| 
LOSSING’s 1612 
| 
| | 
i 
| The Cheapest and Handsomest Subscription- 
| 
| 
thy 
| Boston 
4 
“ae AZAR tt gra Or everi; of Five 
oo at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
ee oe ae he Postage within the Uni States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a yest, for the Wzexty or Bazan 
UR 20 cents a year, pare le yearly, semi-yearly, or _ 
q.. terly, at the office where received. Subecri tions rom 
nt 
ime will find on wra 
} their subscription expi 
when the term of subecription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to notice of discontinuance, 
q i 
= : 
7 5 ‘ ost-Office Order or Draft 
VE Ns rer & Broturss is prefer- 
should the Order or Draft 
Hi. 
— 
| 


Januany 16, 1869] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. | 


} 


THE | 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM: 


THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF | | 
CHINA AND JAPAN, . | 

and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. | 


ave selected the following kinds 

their which they recommend to the 
wants of clubs, They are sold at cargo p 

same as the po we sell them in New rere as the 


list of prices will sh 


PRICE LIST Or 
Ono lack), 70c. 
Ba Breaxrast (black), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
IMPERIAL Ste 90c., $1, $1 10; 
Youna Hyson (green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


JAPAN, 90c., 110; 25 per tb. 
GunPowDER (green), $1 25 "$1 50 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 


DAILY. 
cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, ae -house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use teem — of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Feenon Breaxrast and Dinner Corrre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

RoastTep (anground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c.; best, 35c. per Ib. 

a 


CLUB ORDER - 


Porrsmovtn, Mron., 26, 1868. 
To the pore Tra Compr 
Vesey Street, "York. 


the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of _ 
_ making five hundred and forty-four dollars 
sixty-four cents I sent you that 


Yours, &c., 


tbs, Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton. $1 00 
3 Young A.L.Cummings, at 

2 peFial....... gs, at 1 26... 2 50 
4 * Coffee L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
A.W us..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........at 125.. 500 
Gunpowder .. Stephens..at 150.. 900 
Young Hyson. .Wm. H. ty..at 125.. 500 
| .-H. Malone...... 125.. 126 
4“ do. do. ..Noah Cam bell. at 125.. 500 
Gunpowder... at 150.. 450 
4 do. eee at 1 50.. 6 00 
2 Imperial.......Mrs. Bird.......at 125.. 250 

$74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but la anges orders we will forward 
by express, to * collect on livery.” 

o the party gettin eC are 
small, but we will iberal an afford. 

send no complimentary packages for clubs of ‘an 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may consserey 
rely upon getting them and fresh,as they come 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 


‘money refunded. 
N.B, —Iphabitants of vill far towns where a 
number reside, er, can 
: uce the cost oftheir Teas and Coffees about 


one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


—As some in this ci and oth- 
laces, imitate our name re vertising 
doing business, it is that our 

shoald be very carefal to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
ap rs in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
ers from getting into the hands of bogus #mitators. 


| POST-OPFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
. to the Order of 


* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


less 
" GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPAN ¥; 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 


100,000 Copies Sold of the 
JUBILATE, 
and 125,000 of the 
HARP OF JUDAH. 


Two admirable books of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Singing-Schools, Musical &. By L.O 


Emerson, Every Choir and S ‘School should 
have them, for th yn will be sure o satisfaction. 
made on quanti 

lishers, Washing St., Boston; D DITSON 


& CO., 711 Broadway, New 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


Wane: —Buyers and Sellers for the BICK- 
FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a ore. Ba runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 


#3 to $5 per ge at their Our new Book of In- 
structions is and e olicit, BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MAC exp Bromfield 8t., Boston, Ms. 


NORTON & CO. 


AMERICAN BANKERS-Paris, France, 


‘Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under Pn Hotel — No. 6 Ruz Scerrse. 
Travell will find 


ence th ible con- 
venien new of Credit 
every attention | 


The W 


$15. HUNTING 


hereafte ha 
named it 


The Celebrated 


47 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20, 


THE COLEINS WATCH FACTORY. 


OF THE 


COLLINS 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be agen to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from i 
retains its coler till worn out, tal to excepting in intrinsic vaine. All our Gen Watches 
are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers: or an improv better than a Lever for a email 
Watch in of spe fully very by Watches equal in neat- 
one Aw of extra 
and are to a coctia $200. Chains of every from Also, 
J the Metal in every style. 
Watches are ordered at ts cold free of charge. 
charges. Wi Agents orders must taken from the expr 
employ no 
city will: remember that our only Ofles 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, I New York, Opposite the Post-Office Up Stairs), 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
settin 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
—— every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


_ ok at our Price-List. 


es’ Solitaire Fin i Rings, $8 
and $10; Ear- $0, $10 $10. 
10, $ ster Ear- 


Clus $10 and $25:, Crome 
Gents’ Soltaire Pins, ns, $8, 
$8 and Gents’ Cluster "Rings $10, and $13. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; potash a $105 
$10, and $15; Studs, 
We do our business direct located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 


fine 

ess than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or a Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.0.D., 
customers ng all A Large Die- 


count to the 
STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


8. N. BROWN & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
gat Guage and} Buggy Wheels. Bend for Price-List. 


T STILE WAVES.” — The “ STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” Look at Feb. Num- 
ber. Stories, Wit, Fun, Humor, Riddles, Cones 
| Comic Pictures. 40 columns and 8 
of splendid reading. Save your mone by reading 
That “$2 Sewing Machine 
and ** Do Music Box,” Counterfeit Money Swindle, 
the Butter” Humbug—all other Swindles and Hum- 
about they in the “STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER" for Feb. 


75 cents and receive it a whole 


“STAR-SPANGLED ” Hinsdale, N. H. 


T THOUSAND Gurve 

8 Companion. How to hunt and trap 

all kinds of calenaie from Mink to Bear and Deer; bon 
and A Maine trapper 

with its help 


Farmer, Hunter to have 
two mont Only 2 cts. ; 


$1. " Sent postpaid by the ublishers, 
UNTER CO, Hinesparz, N. H. 


ne Witson Suvtriz Sewine Macurnes jected 
than all othera.. WANTED. Manufact 
Wiuson Szwixe Maouive Co., Cleveland, O 


DON'T YOU DO IT tte 


a Club for the 
One-Dollar-Sales Trade until 


ou for the New 
Circutar of WOODRUFF, & Co., One 
Srors, 33 Tremont Ro w, Bostox, 

Fall of our 


75 YARDS 


Other Clubs in proportion 


$1 A Dye Fa FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


HITCHCOCK'S HALF DIME MUSIO. 


VOCAL MUSIC, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
REARS 
No. &, Not for Joseph. 


2, Wed Better ide 


St ork. 
iStrect, Ne 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
Q MACHINE. Machine 


more elastic seam than 

makes the “Elastie Lock Stitch” 
por mon tearing tt. Wepay Agente from 675 to 
DO per month and sxpeneety of from 
hich twice that amount.can be made. Address, 
& PITTSBURGH, B BOSTON, MASS., or 


8 
8 


AN KNITTING 


inducements to 
MACHINE CO., St. Louis, M 


Honey, Plower, 
Bouquet, and Palm. 
In Quality, Style, and Perfume warranted eq 


for the falling off in the deman 
ore and the un 
COMPA 
now sold every where in the United 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Sole Manuf’rs, 


PHILADELPHIA and New Yorx. 


PABLOR FIREWORKS.—A ; winter- 
evening amusement. Perfectly 


Price 
the package, "Matted postpaid, on 


W 2 Manutactarin LESMEN TO TRAVEL for 

a Manufae Company, and sell by sample. 

with stamp, H. D. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and the Prorortat Jovr- 


NAL, Ay sent a for aes 00 b 
0, en WELLS, 389 way, New York. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT will cure the worst 
cases of chapped end cracked lips and hands in 


HAMILTON & Co, & Co., 413 Chestnut St. 


one cothing alas will give a soft ripe color in the lips that 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


« wely engraved. 
thoroughly demon the 
nounce them invaluable as reliable t 
Gold Watch Co. to me perfect Renna 
Gold Chains, $5, Nar $7, and $10. ae 


express both way 
who make atches 
EXTR 


reputation of our 


8, Engineers, Expresemen— 
stren durabili and utilit 


where, to be 
gee them. CL 


RSs 
A WA EE. The for our have induced 
counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnish 


$10, $15, $20, $25. 


GENUINE OROIDE GOLD WATCH CO., 
Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, 
Ch Ladies’ Patent 


Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Levers, 
Enameled, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham 

Patent Levers, ; Chronometer $25. Elab- 

the most exact of our mers—have 

rated watches, and pro- 

tch w ial from the 

to their to gold. ficent Oroide 

will exhibit the req on receipt of 
deli . Don't send 

IX WATCHES WILL REC oo 


uD persons 
tarnish in a week, c oe 


de Gold Watches: JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co, 


Only Office in the United States No. 78 Nassau Street New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s ee Corner. 


terary pictorial. events of 
day, ite ala, aa as its Bele is to 


ment for the leisure hour. Its contents eon prin. 

of origina! stories by able writers—inclu 

sketches of self-made men—with 

tries, enigmas, 


charades, spirited en- 
of which here from fifteen te twenty in in 
Subscription pr price, $4 per year. 7 
Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


as arene. which are thus published 
in New ¥ and Paris; also a foar 


are ed 
planations, with numerous other illustration 
number contains an inal letter from Paris describ- 


g the very latest by a lady whose 
to fashionable society. The 
name ren poet a continued story, 
e pro "fine 
Subscription price, 60 per engravings 


Subscriptions should be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


U.S BLUE BOOK, a Rearerex or Or- 
Py Crpex &c., under the U. 8. Gov- 
Agents wanted in 
nt to an =y address on receipt 
DIMMICK & C©O., Publichers 111 St., N. 


FRESH BUTTER 20 CTS. A POUND. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


Two pounds of Butter can be made from | 
of mi in from to 6 mina 


poses, the use of our 


Simple in operation, harmless in nee. 
Sent free to an AGuNTS W. on receipt of price, $1—full 

directions. WANT2ZD every where to in- 

weiece this great economizer. Address 

TER CO., 102 Nassau St., New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Novelty Iron Works, 
... Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 


for Buildings. | 
"HY will you work for $1 50 when you 
a week in our ess? 708 


be done door, y either sex. We have 100 bran-new 
— never before introduced, and wanted in every 
Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 

ALTE HOLT & CO., 102 Nassau 8St., N. Y. 


95 CENTS, — Now is 7 time to subscribe to 

and the cheapest monthly 

contains matter of interest 

25 cents will pay for now to to every 


100 or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


for 25 cts. Send for Circulars. 
SEYMO OUR, New York. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTH ERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage pe paid, on receipt of price, 


DILKE’S GREATER ‘BRITAIN. Greater Britai 
a Record of Travel in 


BELLOWS’S TRA Complete. orld 
its W. mpressions o ot Raroge fn 
exer W. Beriows. 
Lows. 2.vole., 1 Cc 
OF CHRIST. 
his Life and Teachin Founded the Four 
Reference to the Manners, 


Religions Beliefs, and Po Tnustitn- 
tions of his Times. By “With De- 
sigus Crown 


Edges, $3 


DU nae WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 
TOR. Wild Life under the tor. Narrated for 
You People. Patt B Author 
of Discoveries in Equatorial 
Land,” ** Stories of the Gorilla Country," &<¢ h 
numerous vings. 12mo, Cloth, 1 75. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. 
tures in the Apache 


BEECHER'S mr Two Vo 
umes. Sermons by Huwny W any Beson 
Charch, Brooklyn. Selected from P Pub 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their An- 

Ja Two ie, 8vo, With Steel Portrait 
by E Halpin, Cloth, $5 00 


Dalton, , Professor of sio 
College of Physicians and Su ith 
Iilustrations. 12mo, Cloth or Ha Leather, $1 50. 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in ~— West and South for 
Thirty Years, interepersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autob by Sot. Retired 
Actor strations and g Portrait of 
the Author. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $i 50. 


The New Novels. 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. the 
chel's by &c., &c. Svo, 30 conn, 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Lote Story. 
Author of “ John Hlustrations. 
1 50. 


per, $1 00 ; Cloth 
THE GORDIAN 
KNOT. By Brooxs. 
THE MOONSTO KIE Corzine. Titnstra- 


Sv0, Cloths 


& wil any 
by mal, pas, any part of the Unio 


tions. 
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Alaska Diamonds. 
| Other popular melodies and Piano Music in Press, | 
Gents: The peers here will not let me alone. They Each of these pieces cover two pages, printed in large . 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to : clear type, with colored title page, on heavy Music paper. 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in Can be had of News Dealers, and fren, by mail, by on. 
closing five cents each to the isher, = wa 
HI 
Or 164 Vine Street’ Cine 
| — | | 
pay $1000 for any machine that will bow & 
Al 
| WORTH DILKE. ps and Illustrations. 12mo, 
T Cloth, $1 00, 
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na for save you Dollars. Address . 
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